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THE SAVING . . 
. . OF DAYLIGHT. 


Ik DAVID GILL, whose presidential address to last 
year’s meeting of the British Association evoked such 


wide-spread admiration, has been making some comment 
on the Daylight Saving Bill which will probably ex 
tinguish the measure. Its object, as our readers know, 


was to induce people to get up earlier in the morning from the 
beginning of April till the end of September; and the method 
by which it was proposed to achieve this was that of putting 
all the public clocks twenty minutes forward once every week in 
\pril, and putting them back once every week in September. Sit 
David Gill's main point is that very great convenience flowed from 
the general adoption of Greenwich time. As long as every part 
of the world had its own little rules for commencing time, 
confusion was bound to prevail. Long ago this confusion really 
did not matter very much; it took so long to go from one country 
to another and communications were so infrequent that a 
difference in time did not make itself felt. To-day all this has 
changed. We travel more quickly, and we transact a great deal 
of business over the telegraph wires and by cable. This 
can be done in an orderly and business-like manner as long as 
the agreement lasts to accept the meridian of Greenwich 
as the origin of — time. But Sir David Gill's argument 
against interfering with it appears to us unassailable. He says 
that “by this method” (that is, the adoption of Greenwich 
time) “all the imextricable confusion arising from the use 
of local time in railway time-tables and in the records of the 
despatch of international or inter-Colonial cable messages has 
been entirely obviated.” But if the public clocks were altered, 
anew [British time would be set up that could not be copied in 
other latitudes. 

Sir David gives us some very interesting reminiscences of 
the part he has taken in the arrangement of time. In Cape 
Colony, previous to the year 1892, the different railway systems 
used the local times of their principal or terminus station, 
and the different towns used roughly their own local time. 
Phis was felt to be a very great inconvenience, and Sir David 
Gill, as the leading astronomer in the colony, was consulted by 
the Government upon it. He recommended the adoption of the 
meridian 2hr. east of Greenwich, in accordance with the inter- 
national proposal that was then being considered; but Ministers 
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were afraid to face a change of 46min., and they compromised by 


adopting the meridian of thr. 3omin. east of Greenwich. How 
it was done is interesting. A popular explanation of the change 
was drawo up and circulated among ail classes of the people, 
and at midnight on Sunday, February 7th, the- magistrates, 
field cornets, clergymen and town and village authorities were 
publicly instructed that the clock should be set back or put 
forward, as the case might be, to bring it in accordance with the 
time thai it had been resolved to adopt. The event took place 
without friction, and in the course of a week Sir David says it 
seemed to be generally forgotten that any change had been made. 
but after the war, when the whole of the railway system of 
South Africa became connected, it was resolved to go back to 
his original proposal and to adopt the meridian of 2hr. east of 
Greenwich; so the clocks were all adjusted once more. Thus 
Sir David Gill and his colleagues laboured hard to produce 
uniformity throughout the world, and they are consequently 
indignant that an attempt should be made to waste the result 
of their labours by an arbitrary interference with the [English 
clocks. Needless to say, Sir David does not suffer from 
any lack of sympathy with the objects of those who drew 
up the ill. That there is a great waste of daylight in 
this country it would be impossible to deny. During the long, 
bright, cool, sunny mornings of summer the vast majority of 
English men and women are having their soundest sleep. In 
the most sweltering weather they abide by the convention 
that business has to be attended to between certain regular 
hours, which vary with the individuals and their occupation, but 
which usually are from ten to five, or approximately. It would 
greatly conduce to the health and enjoyment of the whole popula- 
tion if an alteration were made in this habit. Sir David Gill 
shows in one instance how it could be done. Suppose that the 
Bank of England were to open at nine o'clock and shut at three, 
instead of opening at ten o’clock and shutting at four, other 
institutions of the same kind would, no doubt, follow the example. 
The officers at the Bank would be as fresh and efficient, or even 
more so, at nine as at ten o'clock, and they would be able to 
escape from their duties in the evening in time enough to enjoy 
more daylight in their gardens and homes. It is open to those 
who follow any other calling to do the same thing. 

Phere is no reason whatever why the majority of businesses 
should not be commenced much earlier in the summer than is 
the case in winter. But probably the best way to achieve 
this is not by compulsory legislation, but by mutual agreement. 
In many ways the commercial interests are bound and inte 
twined together. There is the large class of occupations 
which cannot be carried on unless kindred occupations are 
being carried on at the same time. It would be useless, for 
instance, to open the shops in Bond Street an hour earlier if 
there were no inducement to bring out the customers an hour 
earlier, yet they would undoubtedly come out if the change were 
made. We assume that most of them are of the feminine sex, 
and find themselves free to go out shopping when their husbands, 
brothers or other male relatives have departed for the day’s 
business or pleasure. Thus, if breakfast were am hour earlier, 
and work began an hour earlier, the ladies would also 
vo out shopping an hour earlier. That, of course, was 
the argument at the back of those whe promoted the Bill 
now before Varliament. They recognised that unless the 
whole of the population adopted the principle of saving day 
light, a fraction of it would endeavour to do so in vain. 
It would, however, be a serious interference with the liberty of 
the subject to force him or her to comply with an arbitrary 
regulation as to time. The proper way to go about the matter is 
by promulgating sound views as to the value of daylight and the 
advisability of making the most of it. If the followers of only a 
few occupations could be induced to make an early beginning ot 
the day during the summer months the rest would soon follow. 
In country houses and other places where they entertain, it 
needs but a guiding hand to regulate the pleasures of the day. 
Unfortunately, however, there will always be people who never 
seem to enjoy themselves at any time of the year till the blinds 
are down and the lights turned on. To them there is a kind of 
magic in the hours of darkness, which we are afraid no legislation 
and no voluntary effort will be able to expel. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess of 
() Dunmore with her little daughter. The Countess Is 
a daughter of Mr. H. W. Kemble, and married the Earl of 
Dunmore in 1g04. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograbh 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Counrry Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would estezm the kindness 


of readers if they would forward the corresbondence at once to him, 
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T would appear that the people of Cambridgeshire have 
taken very kindly to the Small Holdings and Allotment 
Act, since no fewer than 1,022 applications have been 
received for 10,492 acres spread over eighty parishes. 


Committees and sub-committees are busily engaged 


making personal enquiries into the fitness of the appli- 
cants for working on small holdings, and it has’ been 
recommended that at least 5,000 acres should be obtained. 


Solicitors, land agents, college bursers and landowners have 
all been with the result that a _ consideraple 
number of offers of land have been made, although as yet 
none has been acquired for the purpose of the Act. Cam- 
very marked 
fruit-growing during the last ten or twenty years, and no doubt 
the example set by many large firms has stimulated others into 
taking it up. There are parts of the Fen District which yield to 
no other districts in Great Britain for fertility, and on them 
there has been a scramble for small holdings going on for filteen 
years at least, in the neighbourhood of March and Wisbech. 


consulted, 


bridgeshire has witnessed a 


In Yorkshire, as well as in Cambridgeshire, the county councils 
are hard at work in the administration of the Act. In the West 
Riding close on 4,000 acres of land have been applied for by 240 
people, nearly all of whom wish to have land close to then 
present residences, inasmuch as they are engaged in some othet 
calling and are only going to take to the land as a supplementary 
source of income. The committee of the county councils are 
making enquiries to see whether parish or urban district councils 
cannot deal with small patches of land of 
under the older Act. Applications are still being received, and it 
appears likely that a number will be sent through the various 
co-operative societies and associations that are moving in the 
matter. Meantime, the difficulty of finding land is pressing. So 
far not much has been forthcoming, but advertisements are to be 
inserted in the local newspapers inviting offers of land: The 
objection to this, of course, is that if land becomes scarce it will, 
like any other commodity similar 
enhanced in price, and as the county councils are not empowered 
to administer the Act in a philanthropic spirit, they will be 
compelled to adjust the rent of the land to the price that has been 
paid for it, so that the capital expended may produce the best 
rate of interest. 


less than five acres 


under circumstances, be 


——_ 


When the exhibition of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
London takes place, it is to be hoped that the example set by the 
Highland and Agricultural will not be lost sight of. We refer 
particularly to the competition instituted this year in regard to 
plans for homesteads on the new small holdings. The idea 
seems to have created a great deal of interest in Scotland, since 
no fewer than twenty architects competed for the prizes that were 
offered for plans and specifications. What was asked for was that 
two classes of holdings should be planned—one not over twenty 
acres in extent, and the other what is called for a one pair of horse 
farm. Forholdings not over twenty acres, one of the regulations 
was that a dwelling-house should be planned containing not less 
than four apartments, and that there should be outbuildings for a 
horse, two to four cattle, two to four pigs and poultry, while the 
total cost was not to exceed £350. For the one pair of horse 
farm, say, about fifty acres, £550 was allowed to build a house 
of four or live apartments, and accommodat on for two horses, 
from ten to twenty cattle, four to six pigs and poultry, with a 
cart-shed, tool-shed and barn suitable for a threshing-machine. 
As soon as the county councils are able to arrange for 





development of 
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obtaining land, the question of building houses and outhouses 
will arise in a very acute form, and the Royal Agricultural 
Exhibition would be doing good service by encouraging architects 
to plan out the dwellings and general accommodation. 


To the gipsies the law is always the same—* Move on.” 
They have been during recent years turned out of most of the 
commons and forests where they used to be allowed, and now it 
seems that that last refuge is to be denied them. The Blackpool 
Corporation have before them a motion to get rid of the gipsies 
who for the last fifty years have had an encampment on the 
beach at the southern end of the Blackpool promenade. The 
beach gipsy is almost a tribe in itself. Most visitors to Dieppe 
have probably made acquaintance with those who live in the 
caves near that favourite watering-place. There they form a 
law-abiding and harmless section of the population; but they do 
not lay themselves open to certain obvious objections which are 
taken to their living on the beach at Blackpool. No doubt 
considerations of public policy and utility demand that they 
should be disturbed. Yet at the bottom of most of our hearts 
there is a certain sympathy with the field-dwellers who refuse 
to come into the boundaries of civilisation, and prefer to live 
their queer, irresponsible lives in the open air. It will be a more 
respectable England when they are got rid of ; but we are afraid 
that a certain amount of interest will depart with them. 


Whatever may be the political bearing of Mr. Asquith’s 
announcement that an Autumn Session is inevitable, it will not 
be very welcome in the country house. Landowners especially 
value very highly the leisure they are accustomed to enjoy in the 
autumn of the year, and in’ which they can attend to many 
duties of estate management that otherwise would be liable to 
neglect. Ignorant people may often be heard speaking as though 
the ownership of a estate simply meant an unlimited 
command over wealth. They do not realise that preperty in this 
form has as many duties as privileges attached to it. It is not 
only that the landowner needs time to look after his own interests, 
but to a considerable extent the welfare and comfort of all the 
tenants and even labourers on his property depend upon him. 
Ikven when walking over the estate for the purpose of sport, he 
will always be on the look-out for what is needed; fences, gates, 
undrained bits of marsh and a thousand little things that no one 
would ever write about come under his observation in this way. 
And should he, as owners of old-fashioned times often did, drop 
into one of the iarmhouses in the afternoon for a cup of tea, it is 
possible that he may learn more about his estate than could be 
gleaned from a sheat of letters sent up to him in London. 


great 


A DECISION, 


I have determined what to do 
At morning and at evening too 
I will find out a sony to sing 
Fhough it be but a little thing, 
‘Twill serve to hearten up my days, 


To tune my pipe and give God prais 


There is the sun and the sunny sward, 
And the 
And birds and flowers and winds and brooks, 
And children with their pretty looks, 
Here’s stuff to make a thousand lays, 


moon that lights it afterward, 


To tune my pipe and give God praise 


There’s beauty in the greyest sky, 

And in the wild wind mystery ; 
There’s magic in the falling rain, 

\ joy within the heart of pain. 

These all shall furnish me with ways 
To tune my pipe and give God praise! 
So am I settled what to do 

At evening and at morning too; 

I'll find some simple sony to sing, 
Some little fond imagining, 
To cheer the dullest of my days, 

To tune my pipe and give God praise! 


DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 


Lord Tenny 
matters is one deserving of attention and support. We call it 
Lord Tennyson's plan because of his advocacy, but as a mattet 
of fact it was proposed on the Empire Day ot and since 
then has received a considerable measure of support. The idea 
is that financial and other made to 
teachers in the various schools to have an occasional 


on’s plan for educating teachers in [Imperial 


I1QO7 


4? 


arrangements should be 
enable 
six months’ holiday, in order that they may spend it in other 
parts of the King’s dominions; that is to say, the Colonial 
teacher might come to England for six months, while the 
English teacher might go for six months to one of the Colonies. 
We doubt if a more practical means of cementing the union 
between the different parts of the Empire could be invented, and 
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i id ) } { in | lenny ingua , €\ 
reta { ive b nost we rousiva rded to all teacher 
by t r (3 ynents, both fo idying educational 
' in the ind in certain ca for tre ittendance at 
! \ yu l iecture l ection Ww » the instruction iven 
som very interest uw ¢ dence ha Lye 1 collected by the 
Police and Sanitary Commitiee of the lLlouse of Commons. 
Among other points brought out by the evidence is the fact 
that many busine fir ive seen it to be to their advantage to 
migrate trom the ea rated metrot to provincial towns, 
In thirty London borouy there is not one which did not show 
more empty properties on March 31st, rgo6, than on March 31st, 
1905, these being the latest dates for which comparison 1s 
available, In Camberwell the empty properties had grow 
to the immense number of 1,868 from none at all in the earlier 
year, and in Southwark, Westminster, Greenwich, Kensington 
and other Istricts notab for the ammount of busine done, 
this eres in vacant prop is very apparent. Phe loss 
on the rates on empties are worked out to be more than 
uf a mal 1a una (Oi course, there ire many reason 
howing that the “vreat wen, is Cobbett called it, should 
not vrow » quickly as it has done; but, unfortunately, the 
population of London goes on velling, while it would seem 
trom the figures to wiuch we have referred that the number of 
emplovers is a dinmioi ne me, he worst of it is that the 
ery evil of whi manufacturers complain, namely, the heavi 
ne of the rates, will be more severely telt by those that remain 
ilter the others ha livrated 
Phe followin fivure that relate to London speak so 
eloquently for t selve that they scarcely need comment. 
They are taken from the newly-issued Report of the Revistrar 
General. In i871 there were in London 386 bachelors to every 
I, rake ver tilteen vears of age; now there are 421 for 
every 1,000. In 1871 there were 3&9 spinsters to every 1,000 
women over fifteen years of age; now there are 422. This 
allords testimony, if any were nece iy, to the growing reluctance 
of people living in London to marry. They seem to find by 


experience that title nay be as plea wnt, even iit los ometlhing 
in completeness, to the nyvle as to the married. \ curious fa 

is, however, that this reluctance cannot be traced to other towns 
f Great Britain: it seems to be a peculiarity confined to the 


metropon 


Lady Rucker, M Annie Gslover and the other ladies who 
constitute the Association of Teachers of Domestic Science are 
performing a service to both sexe \t the conlerence the other 
day, Miss Annie Glover referred with clever but not injustice, 
to “bookishly clever girls” who were presumed to be above 
domestic work instead of incapable of doing it. She looks 
forward to a time when there will be a band of household 


helps, well trained, attractively dressed, who will carry their 
neat portable cases of the latest domestic appliances trom house 
to house and do domestic work either by the day, job or week. 
They will have mastered the economic principles which rule 
household aflairs; they will be able to vive advice as to the 
purchase of a site and the means of ridding the larder of injurious 
bacteria; they will understand equally the chemistry of the 
kitchen and the chemistry of the washtub. When the FI rence 
Nightingale who will teach this profession to women arises, she 
will be received with open arms. 

Rather an interesting point was made at the recent enquiry 
held by the b vard of Agriculture and Fisheries int » the objections 
raised to the draft provisional order which had been obtained by 
the Wvye Conservators., lhe o yections, it nay be said ime iden 
tally, were in the main upheld, and the provisions which were 
oljected to in the dratt order will not, as it appears, be carried 
lhe point of interest, however, was that which 
Mr. Gwynne Vaughan, representing Breconshire, raised in the 


mito ellect. 


interest Of troutl-tisuers, sugvesting that money received for 
licences to fish tor trout should be spent on prote tion and 
improvement of the stock of trout Phat is a very reasonable 
and just proposition, to the main substance of which Mr. Stafford 
Hloward, speaking for the Wye Conservancy, agreed. Its 
interest is much more than merely local, for it is very generally 
the case that on salmon rivers the interests of the bigger fish and 
those who angle for it are considered to the entire exclusion of 
any consideration to 


hich the smaller are in all equity entitled. 


\\ } 
It may well be taken as a precedent. 

Major Anstruther-Gray has associations with the fisher-folk 
of life which date back long before his direct representation of 
their interests in Parliament. It is, the etore, ¢ spe lally appro- 
priate that he should be the man to question the Secretary for 
Scotland on the measures, if any, to be taken for reduc ing the 
evil done by what is known as the “circle” trawl—in the Firth 
of Forth more paruicularly—in being the means of catching 
multitudes of immature herrings which might serve, at a more 
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aduit age, as valuable food, but in their in‘ancy are put to no use 
more dignified than that of manure on the fields. That really 
adequate satisfaction should result from the answer to such a 
question is, of course, hardly to be expected. The design is 
merely to attract public attention to the wilful waste committed 
by those whom the waste is the first to affect. The wanton care 
Scottish fishermen have suffered very 
heavily by the past bad season, and the first thing to be desired 
is that a wiser sentiment among the fishermen themselves should 
lead to more reasonab!e ways of fishing. 


lessness is remarkable. 


When the Great International Horse Show commences at 
Olympia, on June 18th, visitors will find, among the many 
surprises there awaiting them, that the vast arena has been 
decorated in a style as original as it is in harmony with the 
nature of the show itself. The whole available space will 
be found to have been converted into the similitude of a 
forest glade, and trees, which seem to spring from the soil on 
either side of the arena, will be seen reaching to the lofty roof. 
Amid these pleasant surroundings horses of all sorts and 
descriptions will compete for prize-money amounting in the 
aggregate to £10,000 sterling, of which nearly £3,000 will be 
devoted to the prizes awarded to hunters and jumping 
competitions. Popular as are these last, they can hardly 
be said in any way to be conducive to the development of any 
particular class of horse; but they do, or did last year, serve to 
show how in finished horsemanship we have much to learn from 
We like to think, however, that there are in 
our own military riding establishments horsemen second to none, 


our foreign rivals 


and we trust that some of them may next month be seen competing 
vith the strong contingent of foreign officers sent to represent 
their respective countries at Olympia. 


THE MAY NIGHT. 

Oh Moira, Moira mavourneen, I'm waiting for you to-night, 

\s vou come down the hill from the milking in the lovely sunset light, 

Over the pink and the purple of the clover pearl’d with dew 

By the tall green ferns in the hedgeside that rustle andl stir for vou. 

Oh Moira, Moira mavourneen, I’m waiting alone, alone, 

While the brown owl calls from the woodland and it sounds like 
your name, mavrone, 

And the cows have gone back to the pasture and the sheep are like 
ghosts of grey 

Won't vou come when the twilight’s falling and the wind’s so sweet 
with May. 

Oh Moira, Moira mavourneen, I'm waiting for you to-night, 

\nd the thrushes are singing softty in the lovely sunset light, 

Won't you come in the lilac gloaming while the shadows drift above 

lor my heart sings to you with the thrushes and the Mav night’s 


made for love. AUGUSTA HANCOCK. 


We may sympathise, or we may not, with those who like 
to yo up to the sky in balloons; but it is quite certain that, even 
if we are balloonists ourselves, we cannot well fail to sympathise 
with those who do not care to have articles of weight dropped 
upon them from the balloon sailing in the clouds. It is a peril 
which has hitherto been regarded rather in the light of a good 
joke because of the extreme unlikelihood of any accident arising 
from such a cause. With the increasing vogue of ballooning, 
however, such an accident becomes more probable. One ot 
the attractions held out to us in the forthcoming season, when 
“shows” of all kinds are to be legion, is that it shall be “a 
record balloon season.” It is an announcement which has 
caused some folks to fear dreadful collisions in the air; but 
the air has more planes than the theosophist’s heaven, and 
is wide besides. It is the man who remains on the ground 
(and, after all, he will still be in the majority) who has some 
reason tor uneasiness, 

No one is likely to cavil at the appointment of Sir Charles 
Mathews as Director of Public Prosecutions in succession to 
Lord Desart, who has resigned. Many of the duties connected 
with the office have been performed for some years past by Sir 
Charles in his capacity as Senior Counsel for the Treasury. His 
long experience at the Bar, his acuteness in dealing with criminal 
cases and, we may add, the absolute fair-mindedness and sense 
of justice which is never looked for from him in vain oa critical 
occasions, give him special qualifications for the post which he is 
now to occupy. It would have been difficult to make a better 
choice. One of the most creditable things about the lega! 
profession is that after a barrister has distinguished himself in 
the highest way by arguing a case exclusively from the side for 
which he 1s engaged, he nevertheless, on appointment to a 
responsible position, is almost invariably distinguished for his 
freedom from prejudice and absolute impartiality. 

Considering the extraordimary weather at the end of April, 
it has been quite surprising to receive the fairly good reports of 
the fishing of the various angling clubs that have been visiting 
the famous Loch Leven. In England we do not often make 
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our trout the occasion for competitions or prize giving. This is 


kept more for the coarse fish and the sea fish, but at Loch 
Leven in the season there is scarcely a day when some clubs are 
not out in boats competing both by teams and _ individually. 
Perhaps it is not altogether according to the best ideal of the 
sport that competition should thus enter into it, but if it were 
wished there is no reason why similar competitions should not 
he arranged on such stretches of water in the South as Lake 
Vyrnwy. There is also the reservoir that supplies water to 
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HAT sort of life 
is possible on 
5s. a week? 
Chis question 
has been very 

frequently asked since the 
delivery of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Budget speech, with its 
proposal of old-age pensions 
to be given to those veterans 
of labour who have passed 
their seventieth year. As far 
as town life is concerned, we 
are afraid that 5s. a week 
would be of no use what- 
ever to worn-out members of 
the industrial classes. Accord- 
ing to the figures given in 
that elaborate compilation of 
the Board of Trade which 
was issued early in the 
present year, called ‘Cost of 
Living of the Working 
Classes,” it is calculated that w. G. Meredith. 
the average rentof the 

smallest London house is from 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. a week, 
and this means two rooms that have been sub-let by the 
chief tenant. In the provinces things are a little easier; but 
still the rent is taken as being from 3s. to 3s. 6d. a week. 
Scotland is a country where there are more single-roomed houses 
which are possible enough for a single man or woman to live in, 
because the room itself is generally large, and contains some 
kind of a bed-closet or small chamber where a bed can be put 
up. But the rent for such an apartment is from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a 
week. It is usual in Scotland to let such tenements on a yearly 
agreement, and the above figures are arrived at by adding the rent 
to the taxes and dividing by fifty-two. In Ireland there are plenty 
of single-roomed houses rented from 1s. 6d. to 2s. a week. All 
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WHERE THE L1RISH POOR LIVE. 
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Bristol, which gives very good angling. The Rhayader Water, 
which supplies Birmingham, should become equally good, and 
there are many more. In Scotland, where so much is made of 
Loch Leven, it is rather surprising that we do not hear more of 
Loch Lomond, which gives admirable sport. Frozen lines and 
snowstorms—this is the recent story from Loch Leven, told 
by anglers, extraordinary creatures, fishing for trout, more 
extraordinary still, which rise in the midst of the snow at flies 
which seem the most extraordinary of all. 


A WEEK. 





Copyright 


these figures refer only to towns of considerable size; the state o! 
affairs is altogether different in the country. It is very clea 
from a single glance at them that a man of seventy with 5s 
a week would not find it possible to exist as a townsman. In 
London, if the Board of Trade be right, the whole income would 
be swallowed up by the rent. In the provincial towns, after 
paying for his house accommodation, the man would have from 
is. to 2s. for the purpose of pro iding food. When that sum is 
divided by seven, its impossibility will be quite apparent. [ven 
then nothing is allowed for clothes, firing and the other small 
but in all probability the 
majority of those aged workmen who look forward to obtaining a 
; » spend their days in the 
Many carry” with 
them memories of childhood 


necessities of the simplest existence ; 


pension from the Government hope t 
country. 


in a cottage, with pigs, vege 
tables, poultry and other aid 
to eking out the tiny income o 
the poor. Could they support 
life on 5s. a week? Undoubt 
edly it is possible, because 
there are individuals here and 
there who have no more to 
ve on at the present moment. 
Only the other day the writer 
ot this article met with a man 
in this position. He was bent 
nearly double with “ pains”’; 
his clothes would have been 
despised by a common tramp, 
and yet there was on the lines 
of his tace that look of re 
spectability and integrity which 
only comes after a life spent in 
honest labour. “I get five 
hillings a week,” he said, and 
this in a tone of conviction 
which left no doubt either 
about the truth olf the state 
ment or the sincerity of the 
speaker-——‘‘it 1s not enough.” 
Ile had for himself investi 


gated the bearing of the 
question with which this papet 
is opened. He had not, as 


an amateur might have done, 
played about the 
of the subject, but, as it were, 


externals 
cut it down to the bare bone 


Copyright After much searching, h 
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that the aged labourer was, technically 
at least, a stranger to the parish. It 
is true he had spent his life in the 
neighbourhood, engaged for the most 
part in doing odd labour, sometimes a 
bit of gardening, sometimes hedging 
and ditching, sometimes in the harvest- 
field, sometimes among the hay, earn- 

ing a little where he could. but he 


had never been in the service of the ad 
landowner referred to, the only connec 
tion being, as a matter of fact, this ( 


cottage. Nevertheless, the landowner’s 
wife, who takes a keen interest in the 





condition of the labouring people, had ? 
included this tenant in her round of 
visits. What struck her mostly was 
that the surplus of income, after rent 
was paid, had to be entirely devoted 
to procuring food. During all those 
cold days of early spring, when a 
frosty wind was blowing — right 
through the dilapidated cottage, and 
the small. garden was wrapped up 
in snow, the man had no other fuel 
W. G. Meredith HUTS WHERE POOR MEN DIEZ. Copyright. than such pieces of blown wood as 
he had been abie to collect on the | 
had been able to find a cottage that he could rent for 1s. 6d. a roads and near the plantations. He was generally to be 
week; but to find such a place is annually becoming more found, on the coldest days, trying to warm his hands over 
difficult. On farms there are still a considerable number of a mere spark of fire. ‘he one luxury that he permitted himselt a 
is. Od. a week, 1s. a week, and even 
Od. a week, cottages; but these low 
rents are allowed because the farmer 
finds it necessary to throw out some 
inducement to the people to stay on 
the land they are not commercial. 7 


It may be taken as beyond question 
that no cottage can, in the present 
condition of the building trade, be 
put up to make ts. 6d. a week a 
remunerative rent, and for a long time 
the tendency of the rent of cottages 
has been upwards, There are so 
many townspeopie exploring the most 
remote corners of England for week- 
end ttaves and for cottages where 
they can live during the summer that 
this demand has had an appreciable 
effect upon the rent. Moreover, even 
in districts which are not overrun 
with this class of tenant, building has 








been so long at a standstill, or nearly had 
at a standstill, that the supply of 
cottages is not nearly sufficient for the 
demand. Therefore the old man is 
fortunate if he 1s able to secure a cot- 
tave at 2s. 6d. a week. But even when - 
he gets one at ts. Od. it is difficult 
to realise the privations to which he C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. S7T/LL ABLE TO LOOK OUT. Copyright 
is subjected. In the case of the man 
alluded to, the writer, being interested and knowing the was tobacco. He had none when we met him, and it was 
owner of the cottage in which the man lived—who was also rather touching to find that when offered a liberal pipeful of a 
a considerable landowner—made some enquiries. It appeared good mixture he confessed that he did not smoke; that habit 
was too expensive. He found that 
his weekly ounce of tobacco could last 
seven days only when he chewed it. 
The man’s history probably was typi- 
cal of that of many who in the end 
will be glad to receive one ot Mr. 
Asquith’s pensions. He had been not 
conspicuously industrious, but fairly 
so, working cheerfully when he had 
the chance and returning home not 
uncheerlully when his employer, - 
owing to the condition of the weather 
or some other cause, told him he 
had no job that day. He was not 
a drunkard and not a teetotaller. It i 


is quite possible that at times when 
he had a little money, more of it 
was devoted to beer than strict poli- 
tical economy would have justified. 
But those who imagine that a man 
on a small income can divide it out 
as the inhabitants of a besieged city 
might their food are entirely wrong. 
Those who come to a state of desti- 
tution usually are lacking in that 
power of will which would enable a 


C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. EIGHTEEN-PENCE A_ WEEK. Copyright stronger character to parcel out his 
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money, and say, “I must oniy 
spend so much on food, so much 
on meat, so much on this and 
that per diem, so that on the 
seventh day I shall live the 
same as on the first day.” One 
ot the professional fasting gentle- 
men might do that, or a person 
of finer mould, but it is quite 
beyond ordinary work-a-day 
human nature. When a man is 
living on a very small sum per 
week, he feels the pangs ot 
hunger with an acuteness which 
the well-fed can scarcely ima- 
gine, and it is ten to one against 
is being able to withstand the 
temptation of having what he 
calls ‘fa good blow-out” when 
the means to do so come in his 


} 


way. Thus, if he gets his pen- 
sion on Saturday, he is likely to 
feed well on Sunday, less so on 
Monday, and by Friday to have 
come within measurable dis- 
tance of starvation. That is 
human nature as it is, not by any 
means as it should be. It is 
much easier to deal with rent 
than with food, because rent ts, 
as it were, a simple proposition, 
while food is a very complicated 
one. No one, as far as we know, 
has yet ascertained the minimum 
on which life can be sustained, 
but the officials of the Board 
of Trade got together a number 
of figures showing what the 
poor actually consume a week. 
Phose with the lowest wages, 
that is, where — the 


' 
ig 


average 
worked out at 21s. 44d., spent F. A. Swain A 
14s. 44d. on food. hat does not 

tell us much, because the figures referred to a family of a man, 
his wife and three children. In the ordinary workman’s house 
the boys and girls do not live as well as their parents, and 
therefore we cannot divide the sum by five and say that ts 
the cost of living for one. Indeed, the average cost of the 
individual must be very much reduced when the buying 
and cooking are done for five people. But supposing that our 
veteran is able to get a cottage for 1s.6d.a week. He has 3s. 6d. 
left on which to provide himself with food; 3s. 6d. divided by 
seven works out at 6d. a day; but this would not be available, 
since, deny himself as he may, there are certain necessities othet 
than food which are essential. Fuel, for example, there must be, 
and in winter 1cwt. of coal every week would certainly not bea 
generous allowance. [ut that in itself means an expenditure of 
about 2d. a day, which leaves the sum available 4d. There are 
men of strong individuality who have fed themselves for 4d. a 
day. The feat is by no means impossible; but those who have 
done so did not belong to the peasantry; they were men who 
had ordained 
themselves to self- 
denial and thrift, 
while the argu- 
ment we are 
dealing with  as- 
sumes a_ certain 
thriftiness in the 
recipient of a 
pension. He would 
be a most excep- 
tional old man 
who would get his 
5s. and would 
place away his 
is. 6d. for rent, 
his Is. or 1s. 2d. 
or fuel, and make 
seven little heaps 
of 4d. each to 
spend daily. Sup- 
posing that he 
had intelligence 
enough to make 
thisallotment, then 
he would also 
have intelligence 
enough to kuow 
that to prolong the DP AZ. Filshill. A 
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dregs of life by such miserable 
experiments is a proceeding of 
which it may at once be said 
that the game is not worth the 
candle. It means unceasing 
hunger and an 
absence of everything like real 
No doubt where an 
old man belongs to a family the 


care, chroni 
enjoyment, 


pension of 5s. a week will be a 
welcome addition to their re 
sources; but those who do not 
approach the subject trom the 
sentimental side are well awar: 
that an old man in a peasant’s 
family is very often treated in a 
manner the reverse of kind. 
This part of the subject is un 
pleasant, and we do not vish to 
pursue it lurther ; 
have any intimate knowledge 


but those who 


of rural life will understand 
perfectly well what is meant. 
Where grinding poverty exists, 
it too frequently expels filial 
allection, and the ived are 
revarded as a burden. 


A BOOK OF 
THE WEEK. 


HLIAT is’ vital to 
most of us In 
Wordsworth’s 
verse could 
easily be com 

pressed within the covers of a 
thin pamphlet. Yet it cannot 
Copyright be denied that a good purpo 

is served by the publication in 
three volumes of a complete edition ot The Poems of Wuilltam 
Wordsworth (Methuen), edited, with an able introduction and a 
body of learned and useful notes, by Nowell Charles Smith. 
The poems of high imagination, of beauty, or of austere and 
stern morality, the passages of subtle and evasive charm, 
comfort and sustain, to use a phrase of Arnold's, but Words 


worth's life and work will also repay study as the component 
parts of an apparition in literature that can be compared to one 
of the high and rugged peaks of the Lake Country. The 
summit of the latter is often lost in cloud and mist, it ha 
rugged and bare and desolate and undesirable aspects; yet 
the sunshine discloses patches of heather and glorious gorse, 
trees marshalled like an army or weeping over a clifl, the sight 
of which stirs in the mind thoughts and memories of infinite 
beauty. But whatever aspect it presents it gives an impression 


of solid reality. It is so with Wordsworth. Shakespeare h 
told us that “the best poetry is the most feigning ": but there is 
no feigning in W rdsworth. With a great many, perhaps even 
the majority of 

great men, tl 
case 1s. different. 
Human will and 
lect 
are powers which 


human inte 


apparently hav 

no limit. Who 
has not known an 
individual who has 
thriven by gras) 

ing’ nigeardline 

coming to see one 
day that he ough 
to be kind to the 
poor, and ending 
hisdaysin | veand 
charity. The ime 
force of resolution 
that gains for him 
exceptional pro 

perity is brought 
to the reguiation ol 
hisconduct. ihave 
Known a mentally- 
poor vulgarian 
catch from 1 
friends the idea 
Copyright that man shall 
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not live by bread alone, and laboriously try to love beauty and 
encourage art. | have also known a poet of dry and bitter tempera- 
ment by force of intellect perceive and try to sing the loveliness of 
love and desire and death. Pheir work, in the uncompromising 

ang of the day, may be called “ fakements,” even though their 
feigning may have behind it no unworthy motive. But William 
Wordsworth cannot be numbered among them. His life and his 


if he aspires or hopes or believes in his verse you 
may be sure that he also did soin his own person. These volumes 


poems are one, 


contain many dull lines, but not an insincere one. As his latest 
editor tells us, “he discloses to us that which h 


» has seen and 
How this conception ought to affect the work of the 


known. 
editor is a question very germane to the subject. Mr. Nowell 
Smith leaves no room for doubt as to his own opinion when ina 
passaye of the pretace he laments “the imaccur icy and’ the 
diffuseness of too many editions of [¢nglish classics,” insututing 
an unfavourable comparison with “the accuracy of modern 
Further, in 
his notes he has attempted to supply answers to such 


standard editions of Latin and Greek classics.” 


questions as the text may naturally raise in the realer’s mind. 
Upon this it is an inevitable comment that the dullest poems 
ave those demanding and receiving the most careful annotation. 
No reader finds anything puzzling in “ She was a phantom ot 
delight,” nor is the poetry affected one iota by the statement that 
the subject was Mrs. Wordsworth. ‘ Three years she grew in 
sun and shower” calls for no comment whatever. Nor does the 
even more exquisite “A slumber did my spirit seal.” But, on 
the other hand, what boots it to know that “ The Thorn” owes 
something to iirger’s * Plarrer’s Tochter,” and that Words- 
worth tried to excuse its garrulousness by asking the reader to 
suppose that the wor were spoken by a retired “captain of a 
small trading vessel ”’ On the other hand, it is of real interest 
and value to follow the steps by which Wordsworth arrived at 
his final simplicity of diction, ‘Take, for example, the verses 
“To the Cuckoo,” inspired, as is well known, by the unfortunate 
Lovan’s poem on the same subje ct. The following lines in thet 
final form are excellent in the simple, direct Wordsworthian 
style: 
, While | am Iving on the grass 
rhy twofold shout I hear: 
From hill to hill it seems to pass 
At once far off and near 
With two very slight alterations in the sequence, these fine lines 
could be written as prose, and this without repeating Byron’s 
gibe at the poet, ‘* who both by precept and example shows that 
prose is verse and verse is merely prose.” All we mean is to 
test the simpli ity of the construction. “ Thy twofold shout | 
hear while | am lying on the grass. It seems to pass from hill 
to hill at once far off and near.” Out of twenty-six words no 
fewer than twenty-four are monosyllables, and the result is as 
lucid and elegant in prose as it is in verse. But the simple 
unaffected style was not achieved without the aid of midnight 
oil, Originally the stanza ran : 
While | am lying on the grass, 
I hear thy restless shout ; 
From hill to hill it seems to pass 
About and all about. 


I 


1 the edition of 1815 the last three lines were printed: 
hy loud note smites my ear, 
From hill to hill it seems to pass 
At once far off and near. 


Mr. Nowell Smith makes the inapt remark that the change was 
made to get rid of “shout,” the most expressive word in the 
quotation, Of course, what really happened was that Words 
worth saw the weakness of the line “ About and all about.” — In 
1820 he tried to recover the word * shout,” and printed the lines : 
Thy twofold shout I hear 
That seems to fill the whole air’s space 


As loud far off as near. 


A critic very properly objected to the ciumsy and infelicitous 
last line, and Wordsworth went back to the original version, 
making two verbal changes that gave the lines their final and 
perfect form. Those who talk glibly about the duty of a writer 
to be direct, simple and himself, have in many cases very little 
idea of the extent of the filing process that is necessary before 
He who writes a 
simple style is not necessarily of a simple mind. On the « ontrary, 
it is a feat requiring yreat intellectual power to reduce an idea to 
clear, beautiful and unmistakable terms. And no one was more 
aware of the fact than Wordsworth that there are ideas that will 
not submit to this treatment. His admiration of Milton, greatest of 
all artists who have wielded the English tongue, would be enough 
to prove this in itself. But that he had a genius for right 
expression, untrammelled by any prejudice, could be shown by 
citing a thousand passages akin to “sorrow barricadoed ever- 
more within the walls of towns.” 

What is lacking in the introduction and notes of Mr. Nowell 
Smith is any account of the philosophy that lay behind Words- 
worth’s poetry, the optimism that in these less hopeful days 


these results are possible of achievement. 
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warns away many a cultivated reader. He was, ina sense, the last 
of the orthodox. His successor in the Laureateship was to declare 
in a voice that never has been hushed, ‘“‘ There is more faith in 
honest doubt, believe me, tnan in half the creeds.” How 
Wordsworth remained on the old lines and yet could produce 
verses like those on page 313 of this edition, is a question that 
might have been answered to purpose. 


LAWN TENNIS AND =: ; 
CROQUET OX. THE’ RIVIER.A. 


OWILERE in England can the game of lawn tennis be seen under 
such picturesque conditions as on the Riviera, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the tournaments which have recently been held 
at Monte Carlo, Nice, Mentone and Cannes should have aroused 
great interest in a sport during its slack season in the Old Ccuntry. 
Naturally the conditions under which lawn tennis is played on 

the Riviera vary considerably from those which prevail in England, the mos: 
marked difference being that sand courts are in vogue in the South of France, 
In recent years many of the first-class players have been quick to accustom them- 
selves to these altered circumstances, with the result that the play has always 
been of a high standard; but during the season which has just been 
brought to a cluse the quality of the play has attained an even greater height 
of excellence, owing to the presence of a large percentage of the very best 
players, the names of Messrs. R. F. and H. L. Doherty, A. F. Wilding, M. J. G 
Ritchie, W. V. Eaves and G. C, Ball Greene being sufficient in themselves to 
ensure the success of any tournament Ihe absence of several of the 
strongest English ladies was, to some extent, atoned for by the appearance 
of some promising exponents from France, Italy and Hungary, prominent 
examples being Mlle. de Cséry, Mile. E. V. de Bocarmé and Mile. de 
Madarasz Mrs. Lambert Chambers made a welcome renérée at Nice, where, 
owing to want of practice, she narrowly escaped defeat at the hands of Mi-s 
J]. KE. Tripp, her opponent being at one period within two aces of victory. 
Later on all was plain sailing for the lady ex-champion, while the following 
week at Cannes she again carried everything before her. On several 
occasions the Hungarian lady, Mile. de Madarasz, showed up well with her 
powerful service, and it was mainly from lack of stamina that this young 
player failed to do even better The two Miss Dillons were as consistent 
and untiring as ever, a similar remark applying to the Misses J. E. and 
B. Tripp, but the absence of any volleying powers on the part of 
these four ladies detracted a good deal from the interest of their matches. 
With regard to the sterner sex, it is greatly to be regretted that neither of 
the brothers Doherty competed in the open singles at Monte Carlo or Nice 
(being content to devote themselves to open coubles and handicaps), as in 
Messrs. A. F. Wilding, M. J. G. Ritchie and Dr. W. V. Evvves they would 
have encountered worthy opponents, In the absence of the Dohertys there 
was a marked repetition in the finals of the open singles at each of the four 
meetings, the contestants on each: occasion being Messrs. A. F. Wilding and 
M. J. G. Ritchie. It was at Mentone that the latter player scored his 
solitary success by the narrow margin of 3 sets to 2, his opponent claiming 
easy victories at Monte Carlo, Nice and Cannes. It is worthy of mention 
that these two men have, in the course of their careers, met each other in 
open singles on fifteen occasions, with results favouring Mr. A. F. Wilding 
by filteen victories to two. No match during the Nice tournament aroused 
more interest than the one in the open doubles in which Messrs. H. L 
and R. F, Doherty were opposed by A. F. Wilding and M, J. G. Ritchie. 
At the onset the success of the brothers was generally anticipated ; but these 
expectations were not realised, as at no period of-the encounter did Mr. 
Kk. F. Doherty show up in anything approaching his best form, while 
** HL. L.’s ” fits of brilliancy were too spasmodic to atone for the weakness of 
his brother. Mr. W. S. Andrews displayed promising form at each meeting, 
and his performance in running up for the handicap singles at Cannes, after 
having his handicap reduced 3— 6 for winning a similar event at Nice the 
previous week, was suggestive of even better things. With the possible 
exception on the score of physique, this young Cantab has all the necessary 
qualifications for developing into a first-class player, and it is to be hoped 
that he will find time to devote himself to the game. As a means of 
strengthening the czlertle cordia/e, these tournaments on the Riviera are 
very beneficial, and each season there is a distinct advance made in the 
quality of play by the various foreign competitors who are invariably to be 
met there, 

At present Mentone is the only place on the Riviera where an open 
croquet tournament is held, though it is likely that Cannes may soon follow in its 
wake, Considering the great popalarity of the game in England (upwards 
of ninety tournaments being due to take place during the coming season), it is 
a matter of wonderment that more players do not avail themselves of the 
opportunity of renewing their acquaintance with the game during the recess 
by competing at Mentone. The inducement of playing croquet amid such 
lovely surroundings as this place affords, and on grass courts that are fairly 
good (though, naturally, of a somewhat sporting character), would certainly 
appeal to devotees of the game in a larger degree if other meetings on the 
Riviera could be arranged. On the present occasion the climatic conditions 
were not as good as usual, and, owing to heavy rain, the meeting had to be 
extended into a fortnight. As regards the class of the lady players no fault could 
be found, such well-known names being found as Miss S. Stewart, Mrs. A. E. 
Madge, Miss Wileman and Miss Weightman; but the absence of all the best 
players emong the men detracted somewhat from the interest in the meeting. 
In the chief event, the open singles, which carried with it the high-sounding 
title of the championship of the Riviera, Miss Stewart, who laboured under 
the disadvantage of being strange to the ground, was easily defeated in the 
first round by Miss Weightman, whose previous practice on the court stood 
her in good stead. In the next round the match between Mrs. A. E. Madge 
and Miss Weightman scarcely realised expectations, as both players broke 
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down badly in the early stages of the game, and it was only by some steady 
play towards the end that Miss Weightman pulled through. Miss M. 
Henshaw (a promising Irish player whose appearances have hitherto been 
mainly confined to her own country) was not seen at her best, and lost easily 
to Mr. A. T. Minton. Miss Weightman’s success in the final over Mr. A. T. 
Minton was fully deserved, as she pulled the first game out of the fire, and in 


the second one this young lady gave such a correct exposition that her 
opponent only once had possession of the balls. The open doubles, which 


FROM 


THe Witp Goats or Cuevior. 

CATTERED here and there, in isolated colonies, among 
the Cheviots, are small herds of goats. A few of these 
herds may perhaps be classed as domesticated, inas- 
much as they are claimed to be the special property of 
a particular person, in the same way as the sheep are, 

but others can only be described as wild, because they own no 
man as master, and they do not limit their grazing grounds to 
any one farm or estate. Owner succeeds owner, tenant follows 
tenant, and one class of sheep displaces another, but the goats 
remain, unaware of, and unaffected by, any such changes. They 
have acquired a prescriptive right to live in the district they call 
their own, and no one disputes that claim. The hill fox has her 
earth in Henshole, the raven her nest in the Bizzle, and just 
in the same way the goats of the College, for instance, have 
their recognised haunts among the glitters at Coldburn and the 
scrub at Harrowbog. The origin of some of the herds can be 
definitely traced, but others have existed further than living 
memory or tradition carries. The progenitors of the present 
College goats were brought into the valley thirty or forty 
years ago, but they replaced a herd which had existed 
at Southernknowe for many years before that, and which, for 
some reason, had been removed elsewhere some short time 
previously. The College goats do not levy toll over the whole 
valley; they confine themselves strictly to the district lying 
between Coldburn and the Tors, on the south side of the College 
water. A particular stone wall at Coldburn, and another 
opposite Hethpool, mark their limits of travel, and beyond these 
limits they never go. But even so, their run extends over three 
farms, which until recently formed part of two separate estates. 
Across the College river they have never been known to go. 
This herd numbers some fifteen or sixteen animals, and for 
upwards of thirty years little fresh blood has been intentionally 
introduced. They breed and interbreed, but in spite of their 
“sibness”’ they are marveliously vigorous. Few people, except 
the shepherds, ever see them, for they are about as shy as a 
hill fox ; but now and again, if one is cautious, a glimpse may be 
had of them at comparatively close quarters. They are quick, 
however, to note a stranger, and as soon as they do so they take 
themselves to a safe distance. They are able to exist on 
wondrously meagre fare. No matter how deep the snow 
may be, or how hard, they ean still find a bite to keep 
life in, and they very soon pick up in condition when the 
first spring days come. An old “nanny” lived for many years 
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only attracted an entry of seven pairs, were easily carried off by Mrs. AE. 
Madge and Mr. A. T. Minton, the display of the former in the final, when 
disposing of Miss Weightman and Mr. H. Ricketts, being an especially sound 


one. Mrs. A. E. Madge also accomplished a good performance in winning 
the han ticap singles Cliss A, as, in the course of the event, she was set to 
concede on two o¢ isions as many as sh bisque 5 Miss Campbell secured 


the handicap singles Class B, and, with Mr. A. T. Minton as partner, was 


also successiul in the handicap doubles, 


THE FARMS. 


in the Bizzle, 
allalone. She 
and a ‘billy ” 
the rem 

nants ol a 
small herd on 
Dunsdale 
ke pt one 
another com 
pany for some 
time, and then 
the lord and 
master found 
life too great 
a burden, and 
he quietly 
slipped it off, 
leaving his 
wife to face 
the world 
alone. In the 
winter she 
disappeared 
entirely, no 
one knew 
where, and 
time after 
time it was 
thought she 
had died of 
hunger; but 
as each spring Wis. Turnbull. Copyright. 
{WERICAN BRONZE TURKEY COCA 








came round 
the solitary 
tenant of the Bizzle reappeared and held possession of her estate 
on Cheviot, quite contented, seemingly, with her lot. It would be 
difficult to say that benefit accrues to anyone from letting the 
goats exist. They dono harm, but, on the other hand, it is hard to 
say that they serve any good purpose. I have heard it urged 
that they make it their special business in life to wage wat 
against adders, which are very numerous on some portions of the 
hill country, and so act the pait of the mongoose of India, A 
friend of mine on Coquet is convinced that the goat is an 
inveterate enemy of adders, and makes a point of seeking for them 
in order to kill them; but many other 
equally careful observers are altogether 
sceptical on the matter, and in proof of 
their scepticism they adduce_ the fact 
that adders are no less numerous than evet 
they were, even on ground regularly 
frequented by the goats. [tis rather curious, 
by the way, that although the adder breeds 
freely, and is very plentiful in some districts, 
very few cases are known of people having 
been bitten by them. Some years ago a 
little boy at Goldscleugh was attacked and 
bitten, and I know of another case in 
Coquet, but neither was fatal. Sheep are 
frequently bitten, mostly about the face and 
nec k, and while considerable swelling 
results, the « onsequences are rarely serious, 
Shepherds’ cows are attacked, too, some 
times, but it is rather wonderful that 


so little damage is done, on the whole. 
by these venomous little reptiles. lo 
return to the goats: perhaps one good 


thing they do is to indicate, with perfect 
precision, to the shepherds when a storm 
1S coming. The shepherds watch ther 
movements carefully when storms are 
likely to occur, and the goats always speak 


the truth. They have a wonderful in tine a 
which bids them seek shelter, even 
when a storm is a considerable. way 
ahead. In this they easily tak the 
Copyright lead of the black-faced sheep, which ar 
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noted for their capacity to foretell storms. As may readily be 
nagined, battles roval among the ma are frequent in the 
nating season. (ne of these always wins 1 way to the 
front, and is acknowledged king. But he only retains s rank 
ind’ position for a season or two, and then deposition come 

ind, althoug e does not leave the herd, he 1s only a hanger-on. 
\n accidental infusion of fresh blood takes place rarely, : iuthough 
t does occur. Once, mne years ago, a stranve and _ fierce 


illy was seen on College, and it was ascertained that he had 
come over the lls from Coquet. But he did not stay long, for 


ina short time he hied him back to his own country and, so fat 
as | know, remained there. At any rate, he never paid ancthet 
visit to College. lhe “billy” goat has a very strong and 
pungent scent, and even a human nose can detec t his presence 


inywhere withit sovds. or poyds , and itis therefore not creatly 


to be wondered at that this particular characteristic sometimes 


eads, on the high hills, to his undoing. Phe case is by ne means 
inknown, in the expeti e of hill-iiunting men, of hounds leaving 
the line of a fox and taking to that of a goat; many a fine 
“billy ’ has met his end in this way. Once a pack of hounds so 


JUDY'S 


OON after six o'clock on a spring morning Fergus 
Doran was out and about in his newly-acquired farm- 
yard at WKnockesser. It behoved him to be early 
astir, as four hay-carts stood ready loaded for ‘Tillick 
Market, ou which account, indeed, he was rather 

wmnoyed at seeing nobody in the hagyart; they should have 
et off by now, yet not a carter had appeared. As he walked 
in a fidget down the narrow pathway between two weather 
sound of voices, 
ind a sharper clattering of feet on the cobble-stones, which 


beaten ricks, he heard beyond them a muffl 


made him think that bis expected men were arriving. Round 
the corner, however, he came in sight of nothing more to his 
purpose than young Dan Crilly, the ploughman’s son, who was 
dragging a small girl, a sister, Fergus believed, with some 
iSsperity across the vara, 

“What are you at there, Dan?” he said, confronting the 
pair, while the child was encourayed by his appearance to 
trugyvle more violently. 

\bout shuttin’ Judy up in the loit I am, sir, till the carts 
gone,” said Dan. His tone was quite matter-of-course ; but 
judy, watching the master’s countenance out of an eye-corner. 
ibserved displeased surprise at this explanation, and set up a 
vild howl She was a somewhat under-sized seven year ol 
vith a shock of dusky red hair, too heavy for her head, 
ibscuring a small wedge of a face that looked not spacious 
enough for its big light blue eyes and many freckles. 
Qv-o0-o00h,” she shrilled, “the arm’s wranched off of me.” 

‘Let the child go, and run home to her mother out of this,” 
ud Fergus; ** you've no call to be scuffling about here.’ 
but Dan, who was nut unlike his sister, with the addition of 
some dozen years, and reddish whiskers, kept his hold on Judy's 
im. “If she got away,” he said, “ne'er a one of the carts ‘ud 
be thravellin’ out of the haggart this mornin’. For nothin’ ‘ill 
uit the little toad but to up and declare she had seen Ody Hearn 
in it last night.” 

‘*Over in that corner | seen him,” said Judy, pointing toa 
cart-shed on her right; “leanin’ agin’ the post, he was, just as 
he might be this minyit.” Dan jerked a startled glance in that 
direction. ‘ Himself it was, for ne'er a body else it wasn't.’ 

“ And who the mischief is this Ody Hearn ?” said Fergus. 

‘Well, sir, it’s a thing we're better not talkin’ about,” said 
Dan. “ He's a one that shouldn't be in it, by any manner ot 
means—and sorra a bit of him was last night, you young mis- 
reant you—but by all accounts he is now and ag’in.”’ 

‘Then I'll make it my business to keep him out,” said 
Fergus. “I’ve no use for loafers hanging about the place. 
Just bring me word the next time anybody sees him, and I'll give 
him a talking to. 

Dan's stare betokened perplexity touched with horror. 
* Talkin’ to Ody Hearn wud you be?” he said. “ Sure, ’twas 
before me father’s time he got his death, fallin’ off a load of hay 
he was leppin’ here in this yard.” ; 

“Oh, is it that sort of romancing you have?” 
loftily. 

** Romancin’ or no,” said Dan, “ you won't get a man to 
drive a yoke out of them gates this day if they hear tell of Ody 
bein’ about, for it's a great sign of bad luck. ‘There was Peter 
Sweeney, drownded, man and baste, in the Ardoyle River wid a 
ton of turnips, and they say that Ody himself lent him a hand 
wid harnessin’, and he settin’ off. So Judy’s goin’ up in the 
loft.” 

‘* What put it into your head to be talking such nonsense?” 
hg 3 said, reprovingly, to Judy; but she replied firmly, ** Ody 
aone., 


Fergus said, 
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far forget themselves as to take to a goat’s line, his doom is 

sealed, for,on open ground where hounds can run, he has not the 

fleetness of foot or the staying power to escape them. W. 
Pure Roya AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 

We have been asked to direct attention to the reconstruction 
of this institution, which is being carried out under the directio: 
of a committee of which Lord Bathurst, Viscount Cobham, Lord 
Moreton and Sir John Dorington are members. Under it Mr 
\insworth Davis, Professor of the University of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, has been appointed principal, who will enter upon his duties 
after the ensuing summer vacation. The object of the present 
directors is that it should be primarily an institution for the 
training of landowners and estate agents. It has therefore been 
decided to reconstitute the college, making it a public institution 
with a representative governing body, in association with the 
County Councils of Gloucestershire and the adjoining counties. 
Lord Bathurst has very generously given up a portion of his park 
for a forest nursery, and students will have an opportunity of 
learning something about large woods by the throwing open to 
them of Oaklev, Overley aud Ilailey. 


BRIBE. 


‘ Look here,” said Fergus, “if you'll be a good child, and 
run home quietly and hold your tongue, lil give you a penny.” 

“Och, the Lord help you, sir,” said Dan; “is it thinkin’ to 
pacily her you are wid pennies? Bedad now, if you stuffed the 
mouth of her full of them itself, they wouldn't keep her off 
talkin’ when she’s took the notion, as you might aisy tell by the 
ugly look of her.” The conviction with which Dan spoke 
was grounded on intimate acquaintance with Judy’s character, 
and intensified by the fact that on the present occasion her 
idiosyncrasies were threatening disaster to some plans of his 
Own. 

\ web of intricate circumstances connected with negotiations 
about a bit of land and an elder brother’s marriage made it seem 
much to Dan’s advantage that John McEvoy, the carter, who 
was acting as go-between, should visit Tillick that morning; but 
Dan well knew that if Judy’s story got about nothing — 
induce John to start, he being a firm believer in Ody, and ; 
distant cousin of the unlucky Peter. As for Judy, her way Pr 
tucking in her chin with a quick nod and peering upward 
through a fuzz of hair, certainly did not inspire confidenc e. 

** Listen now, sir,” Dan said, desperately. ‘ Here’s the 
men comin’ up the cow-lane; we've no time to waste foolin’.” 
He tightened his grip of Judy, and was moving off, when she 
clutched one of the rough elm trunks on which the rick rested. 

“Til let roars out of the windy up there,” she said, pulling 
back; “they'll hear a mile of ground. But if you took me 
drivin’ along wid you, to be seein’ the big clock, and me granny, 
and everythin’ in the town, niver the word I'd let on about Ody 
at all, at all.” 

Dan stood still and glanced doubtfully from her to Fergus. 
“ Crazy like she is this long while, sir, about gettin’ a drive into 
town,” he said. “ No great differ she'd make atop of one of the 
loads, and "twould be a sure way to keep her quiet; for she’s wit 
enough to know what she'd get by gabbin’.” 

“Why then, let her go,” said Fergus; “so long as she 
doesn’t break her neck.” 

** No fear,”’ said Dan; “she’s a dale too cute.”’ 

Thus it was settled. Judy's large eyes, hitherto somewhat 
shifty in their shining, beamed thereat with the tranquil serenity 
of planets through her tangled locks, but kindled into the 
scintillating brilliance of sun-stars when Vergus, groping in his 
pockets for a penny, could find, to her high fortune, nothing less 
than a silver sixpence, with a present of which he left her 
bewilderedly enraptured. ‘ The worst of it is,” he remarked 
aside to Dan, “that she'll be apt now to make up some such 
story whenever she has a fancy for a jaunt.” 

Dan, however, replied again with contidence, *‘ Och, no fear 
of that. I'll take the pot-stick to her the first Ody Hearn I hear 
out of her mouth, once we get home.” 

There was some grumbling among the three other men at 
Judy’s addition to their party. John McE svoy expressed the 
general sentiment when he declared that they'd ~ nty to do to 
get their bastes along the likes of such a road at all, without 
having brats stuck on top of them, to the back “ everything 
else. And his opinion was not unreasonable. The road was 
beyond dispute extremely bad—ill-planned, ill-made, full ot 
difficult hills and hollows, where the horses’ heavy feet slid 
nego on swelling bosses and slanting streaks of bare stones. 
But Judy, perched “high on the first cart, which Dan was 
leading, sat far above the reach of stumbles, jolts and objurga- 
tions. She was rapt in dreams of unknown delight, the silver 
key to which lay in her hand. 

~ After floundering down a series of short, abrupt dips, the 
head of the straggling procession arrived at the ugliest corner, 


—se— 
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brow of a long, steep hill, where sheer, unfenced banks on 
the right offered a precipitous route to the furzy boulder-strewn 
field 2oft. beneath, and here something went wrong with Dan's 
load. A rope must have got slack or the weight have been 
unskilfuily distributed ; at any rate, the tawny crest of it began 
to nod with alarming top-heavine-s, of which Dan was apprised 
by warning shouts from his comrades behind. He puiled up in 
i hurry and called to Judy: 

‘You'd a right to be gettin’ down out of that, Judy on the 
far side. Swing yourself on by that rope there, till I can catch 
a holt of vou. Och, take your two hands to it, child, for 
the honour and glory of God!” 

But take her two hands to it Biddy would not on any 

account; because one of them was occupied by the silver 
ixperce, and rather than relinquish that she would have let her 
head drop off her shoulders. And the consequence of this 
penny-wise policy was that somehow, losing her hampered grasp 
it the rope, she fell helplessly through a cloud of floating hay 
down into the rocky field such a long way below. 

Into the nearest cabin they carried her, much more seriously 
lamaged than the hay, which could be tossed up again on forks, 
none the worse for its tumble; and a keen-eyed colleen having 
descried the doctor’s hat bobbing be- . 
tween the stone walls of a distant 
lane, a swilt-footed gossoon legged it in 

wsuit, and fetched him across the 
ntervening plough-lands to the scene 
of Judy’s accident. He pronounced it 
to be an irremediable one. 

* Better not attempt to move het 
vet,” he said. ‘It can’t be more than 
a very short while.” 

Dan stood ruefully beside the 
woman-of-the-house’s bed, on which 
Judy lay looking nearly asleep. For 
many minutes she did not stir, and 
then it was only to open her left hand, 
which she did with an effort, disclosing 
the sixpence still shining in her palm, 

* Can't you take it away out of 
that, Dan?” she said, with feeble 
querulousness. ‘““\Vhat’s the use of it 
when a body’s all broke in bits? ” 

“Tl just be keepin’ it then till 
you're mended again, Judy jewel,”” Dan 
said, extracting the little bright coin 
with large clumsy fingers. 

* You can’t be puttin’ me upin the 
loft now I’m broke,” Judy said, more S. Whiting. 
cheerlully, turning apparently to another 
aspect of the situation ; **and I did see Ody Ilearn in the yard last 
night. Ody Hearn I seen standin’ under the cart-shed.” 

“Aye, did you, alanna,” Dan admitted, remorsefully 
‘*sign’s on it sure enough; you did so.” 

** And I hear the big clock in the tower in the Town a-strikin’ 
of itsell,”” Judy said, drowsily; “ strikin’ and strikin’ and strikin’, 
like a baste of an old bee hummin’ in me eats it is.” 
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‘“ Bedad now, vourself was a great one ever for seein’ and 
hearin’ things, Judy,” Dan averred. Half-an-hour earlier t 
compliment would have pleased her vastly, but it came belate 
She saw and heard no more. 

**’ Twas a bad job,” he said to himself presently, as a co 
fused sound of lamentation approaching from without heralded 
the arrival of the rest of his family, **a bad job entirely that w 
didn’t mind Ody Hearn.’ JANE BarLow. 


THE BLACK-T AILED ' 
* GODIVTT. 


© the ornithologist our fenlands, even now, possess an 
indefinable charm, though robbed of most of the 
species which found there a sate harbourage and an 
abundance of food. The ruff, the bittern and t 
avocet ire, perhaps, t ie three species which are mo 
commonly cited as illustrations of the past glories of this bit 
remarkable, in many respects, wa 


lover’s paradise ; but no less 





WEN SETTLING DOWN ON EGGS. Copyright 


the black-tailed godwit (Limosa wyocephala). This bird is, 

rather was, known also by the unlovely names of yarwhelp, 
barker and shrieker, bestowed by unpoetic marshmen in different 
parts ol the country in allusion to its ery, whi , IN spite of such 
implication, is said to be not unmiusi al. ‘Time was when thi 
handsome bird abounded in suitable localities; but netti 

drainage and the egg-collector bave each in turn contributed t 
bring about ts extermination, 
so that t ay it Is met with 
only as a ¢ MNparatively rare 
spring and autumn migrant, 
though with adequate protec 
tion that is to sav, if it 


could be saved trom the 


ravages of the evg-stealetr 

it might even now be in 
duced’ to enliven a I ¢ 

spots, here and there, which 
are fast becoming tenantless 
wastes, awaiting drainage, 
the plough and, finally, the 
jerry-builder. Less than roo 
vears ago this bird bred regu 
larly in Norlolk, Cambridge 
shire and Lincolnshire. But 
we must go back two or three 
centuries to appreciate tiie 
estimation in which the black 
tailed godwit was once held in 
this country, and herein we 
shail also gain an insight into 
the many factors which have 
contributed to bring about it 
ultimate extinction as a breed 
ing species. In those far-of| 
days they were abundant, and 
were netted in large number 
for the tables of the rich. se 
‘Thomas Browne tells us tha 
Copyrient in his day they were account 
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the dai t dish in England The wret | cay es, in supporting the body as it is gently lowered on to the precious 
with ‘*raffs and ree ere kept in durance vile for treasures. Why the beak is held partly open at this time it is not 
time before being slaughtered, and fattened on bread and easy to understand, but that this is so may be seen bya reference 
The famous Dr. Muffett, describing such fattened birds, to both pictures of the sitting birds. It may, perhaps, be likened 
irks, * but a fat iwit 1s so tine and t meat, that noble to the curious movement of the tongue seen in some children 
yea, and me ints too, by vour i i not to buy when writing, or engaged in any other occupation requiring 
th ut four nobles a doze But up to within recent tim concentrated attention. In the sitting hen, it wiil be noticed, 
the bia k-t uled t mu have been 
ut nn e the ite Hl ira 
Saunders records the fact that | had 
ee lou in the London market that 
| en ent t for ule alte ivil 
been flatter I , to the old 
mtom \t no time dce the biaci 
tailed godwit appear to have been any 
thing more than a bird of passage m 
Scotland, while in Llreland its occurrences 
rare lun England it arrives, as in 
olden days, in April, hovers tor a brief 
e amid the scenes of its old breed 
f places, and disappeal generally 
falling a prey to vigilant gunners. As 
to its breeding habits in this country 
bul iittie Is recorded, Those who have 
ought its eggs in Holland, Northern 
Germany and Wenmark, however, sav 
that there are few nest o ditheult 
to discover. Phe sitting bird scents 
danger while yet afar, and, rising at 
once, circles round atter the fashion 
of a redshank, but much higher in the 
ur, and uttering loud crue 1 distress. 
The nest, which is to be sought for 
early in May, is composed, according 
to me authorities, of dry) era 
while according to othersa mere depre §. Whitin COCK SETTLING DOWN ON EGGS. Copyrignt 
on in the luscious bog-mo erves all 
needs, and herein are laid four olive green eggs, relieved by the and in the cock stealthily leaving the nest, the beak is closed. 
characteristic plover like markings. Not only is the nest of the The nuptial livery, it Is to be remarked, is really not only 
bird exceedingly difficult to tind, Lut the search therefor is very beautiful, but it is also very useful; for it serves the 


ittended by many discomforts, and some danver, 


bogs, and piace 


for quaking 
where the ground gurgles, are always chosen; 
but the ardent ¢ collector is not to be deterred by anv amount 
of danger, especially when a prize is to be obtained. One only 


regrets that at times his zeal blinds his sense of proportion, and 


leads him to harry the nests of species which, from one cause ot 
mother, are in danver of extinction, But too commonly the 
nearer this danger, the more his desire to levy toll. 

lhe duties of incubation are shared by both sexes. lt 
has been stated that the brunt of the work falls upon the 


male, who 1s smaller and duller in colour than his m ile. In so 





Whiting W/TH CLOSED BEAK. 

far as the matter of coloration is concerned, at any rate, a 
undoubtedly 
is the duller of the two; and on this point all the higher 
authorities are ayree d. 


mistake has been made, since the female 
In the very beautiful photographs which 
accompany this article both the male and his partner have been 
caught in the act of finally settling down upon the eggs. This 
requires very circumspect movements, ind, in the case of 
the cock, at any rate, the right leg may still be seen partly 


purpose of a protective dress while the birds are sitting, 
since it harmonises perfectly with the surrounding vegetation, 
varied as it is by red patches of decaying leaves, and the 
shadows formed between the interstices of the rushes and coarse 
black-tailed, like 
its congener, the bar-tailed godwit, and like their near relatives 
the knot and pygmy curlew, have, it should be explained, 
two very different liveries, assumed during the autumn and 
Bulf, ash colour, dull black and white in 
varying proportions and intensity roughly characterises the 


grass, among which the nest is made. The 


spring respectively. 


winter garb of these birds; but in the spring a new livery is 
assumed by means of a general moult. 
Ilerein a rich reddish chestnut or bav 
forms the dominant note. On the under 
surlace, inde ed, this is especially con- 
spicuous, but on the upper surface it is 
more or less masked by black feathers. 
he bar-tailed godwit, to which refer 
ence has just been made, is a smaller 
bird, and has a relatively shorter Leak 
and legs. The term “ bar-tailed” was 
bestowed on account of the dark brown 
bars which cross the tail feathers of 
the summer dress, and in ignorance of 
the fact that these bars are not 
reproduced in the winter livery. The 
upper tail coverts, however, are barred 
at all seasons of the year. In the black 
tailed species the terminal portion of the 
tail is black at all seasons of the year. 
The bar-tailed godwit, it is to be noted, 
has never bred in the British Islands, 
but is, nevertheless, at the present day 
more frequently met with in this 
country than its larger relative. Its 
arrival on our shores in spring takes 
place with wonderful regularity; so 
much so that May rath is known by 
the Norfolk gunners as “ godwit day.” 
These birds are then in fuil summer 
dress, and are making their way 
to their breeding - grounds on the 
Siberian tundras. On their return journey in the autumn they 
resort to our coasts, especially along the Eastern shores, in 
large numbers, sometimes in flocks numbering many hundreds. 
But we could more readily consent to lose these than the few of 
the larger species which came and stayed to breed with us. Let 
us hope that with more stringent protection a few pairs may 
be won back to their old haunts, for there are yet places which 
would very well serve their purpose. W. P. Pycrart. 
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SEAMEN AND THE SEA. 


“ HY cannot our ships be manned by British 
sailors? Why don’t more men go to sea?” 
are questions often asked.  \Vhy do men go 
to sea and why do they stay there?” is likely) 
to throw more light on the matter and inci 

dentally to answer the original question. 

Most seafaring men profess to dislike the life. But few of 
them leave it until their ttme comes-—leave it, that is, altogether. 
A coustguard was once holding forth to me on marriage. ‘ I'd 
passed half my exam. for Warrant Officer,” he said, “ but all 
the same, when I'd served my tine, | chose to come ashore Into 
the coastguards and marry the little girl that was waiting. 
Sometimes I think I was a fool, and sometimes | don’t. What 
d’you think ?”’ 

~ You wouldn’t have liked to go right iway from the sea, 
would you ?’ 

“Yes, | would. Right inland. <A little cottage in the 
middle of LYevonshire, and a little bit of land and some cows, 
and some chickens tor the wife.” 


* And never come near the sea again? 
“ Never see the sea again ! | hate the sea.” 


M. Arbuthnot, THE DONKEY MAN. 





\re you sure you'd never hanker after a sight of it?’ 

“Well, p'i’aps 

It was his duty to watch the sea; and for all his hate he 
watched it like a lover. 

Captain Grithiths of the Bristol Beauty had no apparent 
cause to be dissatisfied. He had risen quickly from ship's cook 
to the command of that wallowing little tub of a tramp steamer. 
Nevertheless, while we were rounding Cape Corso he jerked his 
pipe irritably towards the blue Corsican mountains and the 
green fields that slope down to the sea. “If only | had a 
hundred a year, l’d settle down in one of those places and take 
things easy. A little farm, labour cheap—you can live like a 
shipowner there on a hundred a year. A nice little boat , 

“ Bit of a cruising vacht?”’ 

“Brer-r-rh! Yacht! No! Don't you think I’ve had 
enough of the sea by now, racing round from port to port and 
navigating this here old sea-going waiehouse? \ bit of a 
fishing-boat to sit out and catch me dinner in. What do | 
want with a vacht? Lh?” 

He paced the bridge and putled his pipe, both very rapidly, 
which same was his signal for holding one’s tongue. 

The chief engineer was 
standing at the top of the 
engine-room ladder. “Is the 
Old Man on the bridye?” he 
asked. “I’m not sure | won't 
have to have the ship stoj:ped 
for repairs.” 

** Better not—he's got the 
hump—says he'd like to 
chuck the sea and settle in 
Cors« ae 

The chiel’s Welsh blood 
was up. “1 tell you,” he de 
clared, “that there are scores 
of men ashore with engineers’ 
tickets, earning two pounds 
a week in the fitters’ shops 
rather than go to sea for ten 
or twenty pounds a month, all 
found. Deck hands, like the 
Old Man, are worse off still. 
They ain’t worth two dollars 
a month away from their ship. 
But the Old Man has a voyage 
off every year. How can | 
take voyages off when I've got 
to keep up the home I can't 
live in and educate children 
who hardly know their father ? 
Look here! Once when | 
was home my little boy said, 
‘Mummie, why is daddy's 
lingers so dirty and his nails 
all hurted?’ She told him 
that was going to sea. And | 
said, ‘You wouldn’t have any 
house and Mummie wouldn't 
have any new hats if Dad 
didn’t go to sea. Would you 
like him to stay at home?’ 
He thought a minute, and then 
he said, like this, ‘ Please vO 
to sea, Daddy.’ Indeed, I tell 
you the sea’s no lile for a 
married man!” 

So again with the ship's 
boy, a willing and handy little 
chap (black as a nigger then 
with bunker dust), who would 
have made a sailor one dav, 
and, perhaps, the master of a 
ship. He glanced round to 
see if the mate was looking, 
and said, fervently, ‘* Gettin’ 
used to it. ° ° . Not me! 
I’m not never comin’ to sea 
any more. Not if I knows it! 
Land’s the place!’ 

It is an Englishman's 
privilege to grumble—and a 
seaman’s duty. Yet, on hear- 
ing seamen grumble, not from 
ill-temper, but coolly, * with 
equal mind,” one suspect 
Copyright. that there is something in 
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at thes : that as regards the loa ind fi rom a some sea-spirit come ashore and seduce him ? The coastyguard’s 
itany rate safaring is a game not worth explanation pointed that way. “It’s like this, you see,”’ he said, 
| why dome tosea? Why, for example, dil ** The sea catches ‘em young when they've got romantic notions 
we Georee eup! xk anda good home, and leave his like, and thinks ‘tis a fine thing; and once they'm caught, they’m 
‘ cry ull « i me after dark I’m her incl there.” 
boy's to sea Is it because seafaring 1s one of the few [he spirit of the sea—call it that—seems to be more active 
a itions In which health and strength and coura ashore than afloat. It is with land and sea as it is with town and 
r valu iy & mau most nearly saflices a yintry. The modern cult of the country-side is the product of 
Oris it that t na » ot the se. overcom Limanin town and country both: town life appearing romantic to the 
npr ul pet | ot his hte and draw im iit rhe ountryman, and country life to the townsman ; whereas the lile ; 
, nt ¢ ‘ when t romance is gone or smutched Do of each is pretty commonplace to himself, for most men 
’ 
. 
‘ 
. 
: 
. 
! 
| 
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cannot see the romance of the life they are actually living, 
and the influences that mould their characters are those which 
consciously they are least aware of. In the same way the sea, 
which moulds its sailors so that they are almost a race apart, 
appears more romantic ashore than aboard ship. Imagination 
is essential to romance, and man, being a land animal, flings his 
imagination further when his foothold 1s titm than when he its 
being driven hither and thither and must knuckle down to the work 
in hand. A head-wind, however splendid, is always a nuisance 
toseamen. Drowning is quite unheroic when you are trying to 
spit the beastly water out of your throat. Only landsmen spend 
all their time in reckoning up the weather; seamen have some- 
thing else todo. ‘Their ship their kingdom is. Ship's routine is 
powerful against wandering thoughts. At sea, with the sea 


AT LOW 


EBR. 


always present, one ends by very nearly forgetting it 
adventures happen in port. 

\shore is the place to spin yarn bout the ‘ to witness 
its subtler beauties and to imagine adventures on it. Imagined 
adventures leave out the shivers, the empty stomach, bad pay 
and such mere discouraging details. Who does not feel a thrill 
and lean forward to look out of window when a train sweep 
round a curve and the topmasts of vessels are revealed, crowding 
up above the squat rools of the harbour-side ! at 1S more 
romantic than a dock—filthy old London Dock, instance 
except it be the vessels that lie there ? Dockside slums even 
have an air of generosity. The simplest action ¢ ird a ship in 
’ g and taking in cargo, but such jobs 


harbour, not only dischargin 
as Washing Gown Ol peeling the 
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th the glamour of the open sea. ‘They are done shipshape, 

esay. Old erey quays, where rheumati old seamen sit and 
themselves and women wait the boats home, are steps from 
land down into a fine big mystery. There the romunce of the 
ea has its birth; or in such spots as where Lundy rises against 

the Atlantic, or where the sea throws itself on the rocks, 

And doth with its eternal motion make 
A noise like thunder everiastinely : 

r in water-side public-houses, or under windy gas-jets at street 


orners, and in the loo of buildings, wherever seamen lounge 


about and tel 


n unmistakable language of what they have seen 
and done. Where sei meets land our seamen come into being. 
It is of no use to say that the classes which give us out 
They are incurably so. 
nol endure their existence otherwise, 


ailors are not romantic. They could 
The coastguard, Captain 
(ariffiths, the chief engineer and the ship’s boy had, being 
examen, made land the object of their romances—that was all. 
\n old seaman’s talk is mcher in romance of a more fundamental 
ort than half the written romance that are recoynised as 








R.G Lino 


“BELOW THE KIRK, BELOW THE HILL, BELOW THE 


such. Can it be supposed, then, that he in his youth, when 
he went to sea—ran away to it, p ‘rhaps—and had a girl—two or 
three, very likely—was all prosaic? I would hazard the opinion 
that never a man went to sea yet (unless starvation drove tim) 
who had not his streak of romance. Men usually stay at sea, or 


hear UW, however much they may have grumbled and have 
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wished to get away. Once a seaman always a seaman Is true 
in the main. They admit themselves, in the very intervals otf 
grumbling, that too long ashore 1s bad fora man. “ You kind 
of vegetate there,” ] have heard them say. The sea’s stamp is 
indelible. One of the sayings which will stick longest in my 
memory was the opinion of a retired seaman, a distinguished 
man, upon a much younger and not undistinguished man who 
had lett the sea unnecessarily, in his full health and strength. 
“T don’t know anything against him,” said the elder man, ‘but 
I don’t like him, and shan’t. The sea wasn’t good enough for 
a STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


him! 
7 “. y “AT 

IN THE GARDEN. 

THe Turi, 

NE of the most interesting phases of modern gardening is 
the rise of the Tulips the Gesners, Darwins and the 
other forms which contribute such floral splendour to 

our gardens at this season. ‘Tulips bridge over the time of the 
Daffodil and the summer, and when a 
wise selection is made the effect of the 
groups Is as gorgeous as a hed of 
Henry facoby Geranium later in the 
year. Am ss of Tulipa gesneriana is 
almost as night as the. sunlight itself, 
and it is pleasurable to look into the 
lig scarlet chalices open to the sun and 
see the blue, inky pool at the base. 
Tulips, from my expericnce, which is 
not extensive of the flower, have, like 
many Daffodils, an unhappy disposition 
to die out; atleast, the flowers diminish 
im size year by year. | see a bed of 
darwin forms belore meas I write; the 
bulbs have been planted two years, but 
the stems show that the flowers will 
not be so fine as they were last year. 
There is a distinct ge-back, so to say, 
and this is disappointing. Annual 
lifting seems to be the only royal road 
to success with the Gesners and Dar- 
win forms. This is also the experience 
ot the growers. A bed of T. gesneriana 
planted three years ago has so degener- 
ated that the bulbs have been lifted, 
the flowers not being a quarter the size 
of those at that period. The Darwin 
forms that appeal most strongly to me 
are those I name later, and all have 
thick, fleshy segments, which last long 
and stand the weather wel!, except hail- 
storms ; these have the effect of marking 
the segments. 

When in Messrs. Bart's nursery at 
Long Ditton last year, where one of the 
finest collections of Tulips is to be seen, 
Il was most interested in the following 
varieties. Carminea ts conspicuous for 
its carmine rose colouring and tall stems. 
One great point about these Tulips is 
their strength—tall, straight and excel 
lent in the mass for bedding out; and 
this is seen not only in Carminea, but 
in Glow, a briliiant vermilion; Gipsy 
Queen, deep maroon; Hecla, crimson, 
snaded with maroon; Loveliness, rosy 
blush; The Sultan, almost black, so 
deep is the maroon shading; and May 
Queen, delicate rose. 

The Gesners and Darwin Tulips 
are for creating big masses of colour, 
serving the same purpose in a way as 
the exotics of summer, the Geranium, 
Canna and similar flowers. There are, 
of course, many species that have 
splendour of colouring, and one of these 
is the Water-lily Tulip, which the Rev. 
Joseph Jacob grows so well in his 
Shropshire rectory garden. This, as 
he wrote me some time ago, resembies 
nothing so much as a mass of Water- 
lilies. It flowers with him from the 
iniddle to the end of March, and if the 
situation suits it will come up year alte! 
year; in fact, owing to its habit of forming *“ droppers,” it 
is a little difficult to eradicate when once it has occupied a 
certain spot. Mr. Jacob mentioned that he often saw it in 
gardens grown singly or in twos or threes, but that this gave 
nothing like such an effect as a bold mass. Seen on a sunny 
day, with every bloom wide open, it is a fine sight. Ordinary 
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showing even a sign of the trials which have 
beset them recently. With regard to the pros 
pects of the exhibition Rose season, we are 
not competent to speak we do not exhibit 

but the season must be late; the early shows 
will probably suffer for this reason, Mean- 


while, a sharp eye must be kept upon the 





plants An east wind is now blowing, the day 
after a day of sunshine, and this means that 
a insect pests will soon be busy And it is of 
the greatest importance in such a season as 
: this to linger among the Roses, although no 
| flowers are there to attract one’s attention, 
Under glass, of course, it is easier to deal with 
. insect pests, especia ly in these days when so 
many remedies are available to fight against their 
j existence, whether under glass or in the open. 
> 
THE GRAPE HYACINTHS OR MUSCARIS 
Walking in a garden recently, a sweet 
scent, the scent of the Cowslip, arrested our 
attention, and it came from a large planting ot 
Muscari conicum, the most beautiful perhaps 
of the Grape Hyacinths. It is not only frag- 
rant, but the tightly packed little spikes o 
violet-Llue flowers last longer than any other 
spring flower of our acquaintance, It is also a 
if’ on bulb that spreads freely, and is as happy ina 
4 “$4 * . hot border as in a shady bank, in which it 
r ’ ‘ seems to revel, Phe whole of this family 
possesses much interest; but M. conicum is, 
Pa A. G. Hemming. CLIMBING ROSES UNDER GLASS. Copyright. we think, the most valuable as a garden 
flower It is never seen to better advantage 
earden soil suits it very well. It seeds freely, but plants raised from than as a groundwork to gn ups of shrubs, or on the fringe of the woodland, 
kenglish-ripened seed are not as strong as those from abroad. and a pleasant sensation it is to come across a large planting of it unexpectedly. 
It is to be hoped that this beautiful kind will become better Other Grape Hyacinths of real beauty are Heavenly Blue, the white and 
known. Apart from the Gesners and the Darwin Tulips there pale biue forms of M. botryoides, M. Heldreichi, M. neglectum and the 
’ are several sorts that have a distinct garden value. pretty little native M, racemosum. 
There are, for example, the Parrot or Dragon Tulips, which 
have strangeness of form to commend them, but unfortunately CORRESPONDENCI 
they are uncertain. I planted a large bed of them a few years ARAUCARIA IMBRICATA DYING. 
ayo, but the flowering was very sp ismodic. \W hen, however, the Sirk,—lI have an Araucaria imbricata which seemsto be dying, the lower 
bulbs do behave re spectably the Parrot Tulips are a great success. branches turning quite brown. I am told that this tree is most unsatisfactory 
The strangely vashed florets are too heavy for the stem, un- in this country and frequently behaves in the way mine is doing. Can you 
fortunately, but the colouring is as rich as in the Gesners race sugvest a remedy ?—C. D 
scarlet, ve rinilion, yellow and crimson, and many quaint [Araucaria imbricata frequently and, indeed, generally goes off in’ the 
shades which accord with the segments. There are several way indicatec. and there is no remedy; the tree will eventually die, One of 


named sorts, the most important being Admiral Van Constanti- the finest specimens we remember succumbed in spite of the greatest possible 


‘ - , — c . ine s he } femove the dead anches, c v ‘ 
nopel, a warm orange red: Coleur de Cafe, deep brownish are in erving its health, Remove the dead branches, cuttin th m off 
. , . close to the main stem, and then smooth over the cut surfaces. Coat over 
yellow; Fire King, rich scarlet with gold stripes; lutea major, per gon yh pantie bes ' 7 
os . the cut portions with coal tar You might give a good top-dressing ol 
vellow; and rubra major, scarlet. 
- well-decayed manure Phis will be helpful Kp | 


Besides these there are the beautiful T. elegans, flava, macro 
speila, which is sweetly scented and has a pretty rose colouring; 


se . DAFFODILS AFI FLOWERING 
> the bright yellow retroflexa and viridiflora, the segments of which 


Sirk,—I have a number of Daffodils which have flowered in pots, and I 


are green striped with yellow. his has not the same dashing beauty was wondering whether they can be used again for the same purpose. I am 

as gesneriana, but its colouring appeals to one. . The breeder, told that the wiser plan would be to plant them out afier the foliage has died 

byblaemen, bizarre and other forms are of more interest to the down and buy a fresh stock for pots next autumn. Is this correct ?—J. M. 

speci ist than the Gesners and Darwin, which are, through 'The advice that has been given you is excellent. Bulbs grown one year 
> their self colouring, of great garden value, whereas in the other in pots are not generally satisfactory the next.— Ep. ] 


cases it is characteristic colouring which 
imparts to them their great value. 

We hope raisers of new Tulips 
will strive for showy self colours, which 
have so important a bearing in the 
arrangements of the early summet 
varden. _ iat 


A Rosk GAkDEN UNDER GLAss, 
PHE illustration of a Rose garden under glass 


is a pleasant reminder that we cannot have too 





manv Roses. One likes to have them with 
us always, especially durng such weather as 
¥ we have recently had—snowstorms which 
smothered even the Daff dils and made **A 
liappy Easter” a paradox. This illustration 
é brings before us the coming Rose-time, and 
we would like to receive the experience of 
Rose-growers as to the effect of the winter 
and abnormal spring upon the plants. One 
rosarian of repute has lost over 200 plants; 
we but, for.unately, the writer is In a position to 
say that there has been no loss, not even large 
bushes of La Tosca, transplanted only six 
weeks ago. We have noticed, however, on 
the strongest growers many unsatisfactory 
growths, the result of the damp and sharp 
frosts Decay sets in just beneath an eye or 
bud, so we have had to cut back below that 
point. The plants, however, will be none the 
worse for this experience, as already the 
growth is becom'ng vigorous pervaps the 
frost has been unintentionally kind. Climbers 
are in excellent health, and there is the promise 
of a rich display of flowers, very few plants C. Reid. A VEIL OF FLOWERS IV ROCK GARDEN. Copyright 
| 
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iveller of to-day as a mere ind spoils the composition of the whole; and I might moralise 
fragment of th it house which Philibert de Orme on that colossal egotism, that cold rapacity, which vitiate the 
louilt oO tor Diane de Poitiers. But two of the whole pers mality of the scheming Duchess. But her life shail 

most essential features of the original construction still point its own moral. 
remain: the entrance and the chapel. hey are as Mile. Diane was born in 1449, the diughter ot Jean de 
t f the architect as o is patroness, who was Poitiers, Seigneur de Saint Vallier, and Comte de Valentinois, 
tiably careful of her exits and her entrances throughout the on the Rhone. ‘This is the man who was arrested by the officers 
tely dramain whi played an almost royal part and swayed of Irangois L., with the Bishop of Autun, Emard de Prie, 
the destinies of France wit reater vigour than the king himself. Vauguyon and other traitors who were assisting the conspiracy 
lhe larger portion of her lordly pleasure-house upon the kanks ot of the Constable Charles de Bourbon, in 1523, chiefly on the 
leure bas vani but many of its treasures, restored to the information of the Grand Seneschal of Normandy, and it was 
Y hie » cynically plundered, may yet be seen in the only Diane’s personal entreaties that prevailed on the enraged 
THT the people e oppressed, The people have had their king to release the father whom a husband had imprisoned for 
revenge. tLihey have even torn her from her stately tomb and two years of misery in the dungeons of Loches, at the very foot 
led the body that was the wonder of her world into th of the scaffold. He was a descendant of that Aymur de Poitiers 
nmon fosse. But they can never ellace her memory from the who married Marguer:tte de Sassenaye, the mistress of Louis N!. 
tory or the art of france; and though there is less left of Anet The undoubted beauty of Diane must have matured rapidly, 
than ot Chenonceau, or any ot her homes, it is at Anet that you for she was scarcely sixteen when she was married to Louis de 
may best realise the woman; so | shali stay your footsteps betore brézé in the Hotel Bourbon in Paris, in presence of the King 
her splendid portal with its royal stag and tell you more of het and Queen and all the Court (1515), so that she was very 
ore we follow her within lt | were tempted to see further early initiated into Royal circles, and it is no surprise to find het 


ties in its architecture, | might point to the disproportionate name third in the list of twenty-six * maids of honour” in 1530 
ure ol Cellin’s nymph above the centre gate, which dwarts She was tar from being either unknown or unappreciated by 
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pyright 

| rango | Lou d breeze, het husband, one ol the uclhiest 
n in France, was old enouzh to have been the godson of 

louis XL., wh itural sister was his mother: for he was the 


randson of Agnes Sorel, mistress of Charles VII. By this 


latter monarch Anet had been ven, in 1444, to Pierre de Brézeé, 
Sene lot Normandy (an office which seemed hereditary in the 
untily), for brillian rvice wainst th english; bat Pierre 
e wile wa Jeanne du ec-Crespin) could only cleat 

nself of the suspicion of treachery that was not unreasonably 
present in the mind of Louis NI. bv falling bravely enough (as 
Commines tells us) in the front rank at Montlhéry in 1465. 
before that time, however, he had seen hi son, jacques de 


liiezé, Comte de Manlévrier, brilliantly married to Charlotte de 


ince, daughter of Agnes Sorel and Charles VII., and from het 
ere born Louis de bréze, in 14f>3, and four other children. 
lsut the alliance bad a tragic end On Saturday, May ZIst, 
1477, being the eve of Trinity Sunday, Jacques was at a 
hunting-lodge called the Ferme de la Couronne, within a 
miles of Anet, and had gone alone to bed. At midnight he 

is roused by his steward and his barber, who brought tidings 


) 
invited Pierre la Verene, the 


ENIRANCE 
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Master of the Hunt, to the bedroom above her husband's 
apartments. tle rushed up, sword in hand, killed them both, 
and buried her paramour forthwith in the garden. The guilty 
wife, as befitted her descent, was given a more formal! funeral 
in the Abbey of Coulons. Unluckily, Louis XI., never an 
indulgent Sovereign, was not at all disposed to leniency towards 
the slayer of his favourite sister; and the Grand Seneschal of 
Normandy, who had come up at once to Paris in the full 
confidence of an acquittal, found himself hurled into the 
the Conciergerie. There, and in other prisons, 
he was left to languish, until a fine of 10G,009 gold crowns had 
been imposed in 1481, which meant a forced sale of Anet to 
raise money for the payment. But the new King was evidently 
not so certain that the innocence of Agnes Sorel’s daughter was 
above reproach; for in 1485 Anet was restored to Jacques by 
Charles VIII., and five years afterwards his Louis de 
Brézé, was doing homage for his new inheritance. lhe 
first Louis was Catherine de Dreux. His second, 
whom he married when she was sixteen and he was fifty-five, 
was Diane de Poitiers, daughter, as I have said, of the Seigneur 
de Saint Vallier and of Jeanne de 


dungeons of 


son, 


wile of 


Bastarnay, his wife, an 
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offshoot, curiously enough, of that very house of Médici which mother of the great Condé. The woman whose family history 
eave France the Queen who was Diane’s greatest rival. It thus shows the traces of so many mistresses of the Kings of 
will complete this little sketch of genealogical complexities if I‘rance, was herself perhaps the most famous of all who ever 

position. She certainly understood the 


| add that Mme. Diane had two daughters by her husband, held that perilous 
the Grand Seneschal, one of whom married Claude de Lorraine, business side of it much better than the others who preceded or 
Duc d’Aumale, who inherited Anet at her death, and secured came after her. Her beauty was an asset of which she took so 
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jm ¥ Kearys [* 
Copyright THE CHAPEL FACADE. “COUNTRY LIFE 
for her the support of the powerful family of the Guises while much care that it outlasted even the unstudied charms of youth. 
she lived, while the other was wedded into the great house of We can realise it better than is often the case with celebrated 
la Marck. Of this latter, a daughter, Antoinette de la Marck, ladies, from the portrait Frangois I. himself commended, from 
married Henry d’Amville, son of Diane’s firm old friend, the contemporary crayons and models, from the work of Jean Goujon, 
Constable de Montmorency; and their daughter, who married from the painting at Althorp, from the monument upon he 
the son of Charles IX. and Marie Touchet, became the grand- tomb. The most striking characteristic of her face was th 
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next occupant; above all, impregnable ; a chaste fortress behind 
amoat of ice. It all worked like a charm It not only gave her 
the best material prizes to be won; it allowed her the full 
eratilication of the most teminine of sentiments, for the open 
passion she inspired in the slow, strong heart of the melancholy 
Dauphin was too obvious to need the emphasis of any public 
iwequiescence; she could well afford to remain unapproachable to 
every other questioner, to allow the waves of scandal to break 
unheeded against the strong rock of an indifference that had gained 
usend. She seemed a body without any soul, animated only by 
a keen, remorseless mind. So, being saved from any of that 
hipwreck which unstinted passion sometimes brings, her mind 
remained the mstrument of subtle finance and diplomacy which 
so well served her unflinching purposes, and her body retained to 
t end that impassive, cameo-like charm of exquisite proportion, 
of subdued yet perfect colour, which Is the magic will of an 
untroubled health. Death itself had but little | 
over that well-nigh imperishable spell. On June rsth, 1795, 


ower, it seems, 


er body was torn from its sepulchre by the furies of the 
Kevolution, and carried through the streets of Anet to the 
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common fosse. It showed white, impassive, perfect, still 
Within her coffin were the bodies of two daughters she had 
borne to Henri II. It was the first time history had known 
of their existence. ‘ Accidents du mariage,” you can almost 
hear her saying. ‘ Inconvenances de la galanterie.” It was 
good they should be unknown during their short lives; they 
were buried beside her, since they realised that they were 
better dead. 

Blood runs hot sometimes in the Valley of the Rhone, but 
Diane was married almost as soon as she could realise she was a 
woman ; and the strong combativeness of the South was rightly 
mated, in her case, to the constant lawsuits, the perpetual! 
bargainings of Normandy. She soon learnt the income to be 
made upon the Bench. The tale of harasssed Bohier, at 
Chenonceau, is good evidence of that. Rabelais’s chats fourrés 
became her favourite type. Rapacity remained her motto. 
When the Dauphin became King she was given all property 
confiscated from the Protestants, and she sat beside her para- 
mour while they were burnt before her eyes; she was given all 
vacant lands and goods concerning which the heirs were engaged 
in litigation ; she was given the fines levied on all who revo'ted 
in despair from such extortions; she was given the fees paid by 





every new official or every holder of an olfice who desired his 


rights confirmed in the new reign. vas giver Chenonceau, 


she had quite money enough to give Philibert de Orme a free 
in which Henri I. 


for Fontainebleau by Cellini 


Interpretation 


rhe gorgeous bracelets, the 


not entirely virginal, yet 
The drooping eyelids 
might betray; 
lon of an imperishable youth. lhe Royal stag is clo 
beside her, the hounds are at her Is she the woman w 
has held the King’s heart captive in her 
moves the tides of ocean, whose crescent rises proudly in 
donec totum imnfleat orbem ? 
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i l lial ¢ I a won 
wl ‘ r had ‘ cu ; ot frank, 
natural | on, | wi nly remind you 
now that ter e had wholiv secured 
the Dauphin’ eart and val, he 
( that He ould treat Lhe 
I ecte Katharine de Médici as his 
wile, tched over the Itahan when 
he w il and actually helped to bring 
up and lucate the pol nou brood of 
ine he produced r the calamity 
of | ce, Ih tact, and another, 
that e is never known to have given 
iwayv a farthu in the cause ot charity, 
ire partiy my reasons for giving an Copyright CELLINI’S DIANA. “c.t." 
estimate of her whi is not wholly in 
wccordance with that erally accepted. The truth that she this laborious love of what is lost been better expressed than 
vas a munificent patron of French art bas nothing to do with by Mr. Reginald Blomtield, to whose brilliant sketch = of 
that estimate, for art and morals have nothing to do with one Philibert de ’Orme’s life and work every student of the French 
another. Vhilibert de 'Orme, Jean Cousin, Bullant, Goujon, Kkenaissance must feel deeply indebted. From this | am glad 
ould have worked out their masterpieces if she had never to take those few suggestions of the original Anet which 
lived. Her real depravity would have been ever more evident are necessary to the comprehension of the place to-day. 
were it not screened by the glamour of their great achievements. When so much has disappeared, it is consoling that a piece of 
Che complete beauties of Anet will never be known again architecture so characteristic and so prominent as the entrance 
is thev were known and sung by Joachim du Bellay, by Saint should remain. It is an archway, with an attic storey over it, 
Gelais, by all the Court poets of the time. But by what remains and lodges upon either side, after a design which is unique 
for us to see we can judge something of the vanished splendours of its kind in any country. In the disproportionate size ot 
that have been often catalogued and praised. Ly no one has Cellini’s nymph above the centre doorway | am inclined to see 


an instance of the imperious Diane's inter- 
ference with the artist’s own design. lor every 
other detail is in harmony with the main lines 
of the whole, and it is possible that De l’Orme 
was suddenly handed the sculpture that had 
been made for Fontainebleau and made _ to 
insert it in his composition after the masonry 
had been completed. The winged figures ot 
lame in the spandrels of the arch that holds 
this fizure have now vanished, together with 
the delicate bronze heads round the clock, the 
carved gargoyles of the upper terrace, the 
bronze bouquets above the side doors and 
many other details which may have all helped 
to improve the general effect. it must also 
be remembered that the wing visible on the 
left of the entrance and behind it was not 
so high in De l’Orme’s original design, and 
that the trees nearer his archwav on the 
right were not there when the full plan of 
his building was first carried out. But nothing 
can quite reconcile me to the presence of a 
statue which Benvenuto has twice carefully 
described as deliberately designed in correct 
proportions for an entirely different building 
in an entirely different situation. What 
De lOrme could really do in the way ot 
delicate spacing when he had a fair chance 
is visible in the doorway he desi;ned for 
the central block at Anet, which may now be 
seen in the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, 
though the gable ‘behind it makes it rather 
difficult to realise the full meaning of its 
designer, and the little statuette of Cupid in the 
urch of the second storey is a very poor sub- 
stitute for the full-armed statue of her husband 
De Brézé which his widow set there first. But 
1 would particularly draw attention to the 
exquisite treatment of the surroundings of this 
arch, its double Corinthian columns, its beauti- 
fully carved spandrels and the charming initials 
on each side of the top beneath the tiny 
cherubs’ head. The coat of arms, supported 
by two greyhounds, which crowned the 
composition, is no lenger there. But the 
whole thing is a quite legitimate example 
of the beauty of completed Anet in_ its 
prime, and it is worth remembering as we 
pass through the portal into what was once 
opyright 4NTERIOR OF CHAPEL. “C.L.” the Cour d’Honneur. On the right stands 
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Copyright BAS-RELIFF IN CHAPEL. “Ce...” 
(Probably by Goujon.) 
the chapel, unmistakable with the stone pyramids on each 
side of its colonnaded beliry. In the original plans of Anet, 
given by Du Cerceau, the entrance of this building is shown 
curiously masked by the eastern wing of the courtyard, which 
must have been lower at this side than on the other. Now 
the whoie eastern wing has gone, and the chapel stands 
ree, as I suspect it would always have done had not the 
Duchess interfered. As it is, the fagade built by Auguste 
Caristie for M. le Comte de Caraman, proprietor of Anet in 
1844, is, perhaps, the best thing that could have been done to 
save from ruin a most interesting piece of architecture, which 
has already lost much. Its plan is a circle of 28ft. in diameter, 
with recesses 14ft. wide and about 7/ft. deep. Above the 
elliptical arches of these recesses are the main entablature and a 
hemispherical dome, coffered diagonally in lines that are exactlv 
reproduced in the multi-coloured marbles inlaid on the floor. 
The spandrels hold eight splendid female figures, probably the 
vork of Jean Goujon, and very much like the magnificent 
winged Fames he was to carve soon afterwards for the Louvre. 
The beautiful four-winged angels preserved in this chapel 
are also bas-reliefs by Jean Goujon, which were rescued by 
M. Moreau, proprietor of Anet in 1860, from the church at 
Dreux, whither they had been taken in about 1844, from the 
parish church of Anet; and I have little doubt that they were 
originally ordered by the Duchess Diane for some part of her 
chateau. The Funerary chape', which she began in 1562 to 
hold her own tomb, is quite different from De l’Orme’s building 
I have just described, and is situated on the west of the main 
buildings beyond the old line of the moat. It is of brick, lace: 
with stone) and both in plan and detail it is more like the work 
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of Bullant than of Diane's original architect, who left ber when 
Katharine de Médici set him to work upon the Tuileries after 
the death of Henri II]. I may add here that Jean Goujon’s 
fountain, called the Diane Chasseresse, which you may now see 
in the Louvre, was originally set in the space of garden imme- 
diately behind the present western wing, and that the fountain 
Mr. evans has photographed for these pages was only discovered 
underground in 1844. [tis without doubt one of the original 
decorations of these stately gardens, and has been rightly placed 
by their present owner at the garden end of the west wing. 
This wing, which contains the living-rooms of the chateau of 
to-cay, has, of course, suffered many things since De |'Orme 
left it for the habitation of the Duchess, and its worst 
enemy was Louis Joseph, Duc de Venddéme, son of Mlle. 
de Mancini and Louis de Vendéme, who was the grandson ot 
Gabrielle d’Estrées and Henri IV. Anxious, in 1683, to make 
every preparation for a visit from his Royal patron, Louis XLV., 
the wicked Louis Joseph cut De l'Orme’s design and details all to 
pieces, inserting mirrors where Goujon’s bas-reliels had ennobled 
the wall spaces, and laying on thick gilding where the delicate 
arabesques of the Renaissance had lent distinction to the 
mouldings and the roof. The Dauphin and his Court spent a 
few days at Anet in entertainment almost as vulgar as the 
decorauons, Dangeau produced some verses nearly as bad as 
eitiver: 

Superbe Anet, ornement de la France, 

De nos Dauphins séjour jadis chery, 

Notre Louis, plus grand que notre Henry, 
Vient embellir ces lieux de sa présence, 


Redoubiez done votre magnificence, 
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fam f Ds , WwW » had held Anet since Charles VII. 
> ai let in 1444, had kep it after the death o 
Du e Va through her daughter Louise, wife 
n Du i Aumale, who son, ( irles de lorraine, wa 
{ it up in ex ince for an unpaid loan, to Marie d 
Lou ing, Duchesse de Mercosur; and it was her daughter, 
rang , Who brought it with the rest of her luge dowry to 
Cesar ae Ven ome, natural my of Henri IV. and Gabrielle 
d'iustrées, whom we have met before at Chenonceau. ne 
low of the Duke who did so much damage at the end of 1 
\ teenth century, left Anet to her mother, the Princesse de 
Conde, until it passe l n to her sister, the Duchesse de 
Maine, in whose reign Voltaire was a visitor: and he left 
a few rses which have at least a better flavour than t 
t is platitud of Dangeau. They run as follows, in 
t Hlenriade : 
l t mu \net ba 1 rd d hour 
Ll. Amour en ordonna la super tr ' 
lar ses roit mains av art enlace 
Les fir e Diane v sont encor trace 
Sur sa tom TT t | Pla rs et les (ora ; 
Kepat rent | fl irs qui Nalssaient i leurs tra $ 
Phe Prince de Domb inherited Anet in due course in 
1753, and wa weceeded by his brother, who sold the estate to 
Louis XV. for so large a sum that the King was glad enough 
avoid payment by surrendering it to the heir, the Duc de 
Venthievre, High Admiral of France, a distinguished nobleman 


Pe T. 
N these days of p 
Coventry, the « 


aveants Lengland should be learning from 
| town which once had wealth and a great 


le 
name from its pageantries and fairings, its playings and 
pipings. But the Coventry tradition is lost, and the 
children of those whose brave shows brought kings and 
queens into the Warwickshire crowd have been content to see in 


iheirr streets a Lady Godiva from the London music-halls 
escorted by rough-riders and brass bands. So much of old 
Coventry remains, so many gabled roofs, so many oak and plaster 


walls, that a dozen weil-chosen picture post-cards would persuade 
one that here is a town as proud of its old beauties as of its 
new prosperitic Yet a walk through the streets makes ar end 
of such a fancy. Coventry in the bulk is mean as any other town 
of factories blotched with advertisements and botched with mean 
buildings. lord's Tospita!, that jewel among timbered houses, 
bides in its place because it ts still a living charity, sheltering its 
old folk; but it stands the one honourable thing in a hideous lane 
of factory and beershop. A great banking firm prefers, to its 
honour, to mamtain its counters in another house of ancient 
frame rather than give the word to the architect of the p ished 
marbles and the broad sheets of plate glass. But, for the most 
part, the old dwellings remain here and there in alleys and 
crooked streets, for the reason that no one has yet seen 
his profit in pulling them down. Not here, as at Chester, has 
the upstanding protest of the old) work persuaded citizens 
to build and repair in some harmony with what the past has 
left them. Nevertheless, St. Mary’s Hall remains by the grace 
of the Mayor and the freemen, and though sadly chipped and 
changed, decayed and restored, it gives us still some picture of 
the days when the great gilds swayed Coventry. our of 
the gilds of St. Mary, of St. John 
Baptist, of the Holy Trinity and of St. Katharine. United as 
the Trinity Gild they made new the old home of the St. Mary's 
Gild, their building being ended in the year before Agincourt. 
Five hundred years of wind and weather have made sad work 
vith the old street front. Set in Pepper Lane, over against the 
pick-and-span restorations of the vast church of St. Michael, the 

Ul and archway look like wax that has melted in the sur. 


them were housed het 


lrosts, following driven rain, have flaked awav the whole 
face of the red stone, which has endured within doors unde 
a sheltering roof. Under the archway we look up at the 


crowning of the Virgin, wrought in the keystone, still sharp 
enough in its details to make one marvel that such an “ image 
uperstitious "’ should have been allowed to remain in the 
Coventry which was puritanism's stronghold. Supporting the 
inward arch is another group, more weathered and fretted, of two 
figures, the lily-pot between them telling that this is an 
\nnunciation., 

Through the archway, as secn in the picture here, is 
entered a stone-flagged court, set about with buildings of timber- 


work above stone. lhe low doorway on the left leads by a 
corridor to the new-built muniment-room, where, laid out in glass 
cases, are the parchment chapters of Coventry's story. In the 


corner of the first case is the little parchment in whose fine quill- 
strokes, still black and fresh, Ralph, who was Earl of Chester in 
llenry Il.’s day, assures to the citizens their right of portmote 


ind that they may hold in free burgage of him the E-uwl even as 


~ 
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who had fouzht well at Dettingen and Fontenoy, and was 
His daughter married the 


Duc de Chartres, aud became the mother of King Louis Philipps 


oved by the whole country-side. 


and he was almost the only chatelain of such high rank who was 

pared by the Revolution, which did not do so much damage to 
Anet as the calculated vandalism of the VendOmes had already 
elfected in the stately home of Diane de Poitiers. But the 
estate was sold for 2,200,090Ir, (neariy ky 000) toa pair of 
** financial agents,” who proceeded to get back as mucli of their 
capital as possible by scraping off the gilding; and ifit had not been 
for the efforts of the excelient Alexandre Lenoir, to whom the 
national art of France is so deeply indebted, no doubt more damage 
would have been done. Lut Lenoir’s energy saved a good deal 
by the spirited method of bringing to Anet one of its most 
celebrated visitors, no less than Napoleon Bonaparte, First 
Cousul, who had General Moreau with him, and rode over the 
bittlefield of Ivry. One unfortunate result seemed at first likely 
to follow Lenoir’s admirable rescue of Anet’s best remaining 
treasures, for its next proprietor, one Demonti, evidently thought 
the rest was worth no better fate than being pulled down for the 
price its materials would fetch. but the inhabitants rose against 
such wanton destruction, and the place was resold to the family 
of Penthévre-Orléans for a considerably reduced sum. After 
various other vicissitudes it passed to M. le Comte de Caraman, 
and in 1860 it became the property of M. Ferdinand Moreau, 
Deputy of the Seine, whose daughter married the present 
owner. ‘THropore ANbDREA Cook. 


NM ARY’S HALL, COOENTRY. 


they held in his father’s time, his seal of green wax still hanging 
by the silk twist to witness the Earl’s words. lHlere, charter by 
charter, lie grant and confirmation and iuspeximus, Warranties 
from the line of English sovereigns for all the rights of fair, 
market and prison that a city of renown should have, sealed 
with galloping kings on horseback, and throned kings with crown 
and sceptre. Packed away in presses are thousands of leases 
and licences, deeds and indentures, all of which wait for the 
careful antiquary who will calendar them.» Out at the door again 
and across the court we enter rooms which those dead and gone 
mercers and latoners, whose’ names are in the brown ink, must 
often have trodden pridefully. Here are the 500 year old arches 
of what was St. Mary's Gild-hall until the newer hall was built 
above, when it became the kitchen that is still sending out its 
savoury steam through the louvre of its roof. High against a 
wall is a gaunt figure, armless and shattered, that may have 
been in old time an oaken saint or armed knight. Decay and 
layers of the paint which gives it the convict-like array of 
breeches and stockings leave its ancient rank uncertain. 
This is the Knave's Post, the goal of poor rogues whom the 
hangman scourged at the cart’s tail from Cross Cheaping to 
Much Park Street, a ghastly thing of evil memories. By a broad 
staircase, with a noble rail of carved and blackened timber, we 
mount to a little gallery hung with some ragged tapestry of 
the worst period of Flemish looms and enter the great hall. 
There has been wicked work here by wrecker and restorer; but 
St. Mary’s Hall is still a hall in which rich merchants might 
receive kings and kaisers. On both sides a shiny red paint 
replaces old panels or hanging, and three windows in the eastern 
and western walls are filled with detestable glass. But the rool 
overhead is ancient oak, bossed with rich carvings, angels abov 
the tie-beams playing on harp and trump, on lute and cittern. At 
the south end is a music gallery, upon which are trussed up a 
line of old head-pieces, corselets and tassets, armour of no rarity, 
but here in its place as the harness of the old citizens who bore 
those halberds and pikes. 

But the north end is the pride of Coventry; lit above by a 
long and low window with shields of arms, bright blues and 
rubies, over a marshalled line of kings—the Conqueror and the 
Lion-heart, Harry of Agincourt and Harry the Sainted, Constan 
tine and King Arthur—all in their harness of plate and gay 
coat-armours. Releaded by clumsy hands, mended and 
restored, it remains a noble window, whose lights mock the sorry 
stuff that disfigures the sides of the hall. But if the story be 
true that this 1s the work of John Thornton, the Coventry man 
who glazed the east window of York Minster, it is a work of his 
later years, for Thornton’s York contract is dated in 1406. 
Below is the great Coventry tapestry, 3o0ft. by toft., woven by 
Flemings in the early part of the sixteenth century. In the 
midst a figure of Justice replaces one of Christ, cut away by 
some over-zealous reformer, the angels bearing up about it the 
cross and nails, the spear and sponge, to tell of what was first 
upon the web. A king and his queen face each other, kneeling 
in adoration on either side of the Virgin, with the crescent moon 
under her fest, the apostles beside her. Behind the king are 
great lords in rich garments and a cardinal in scarlet; behind 
the queen are the dames of her Court. Nine saints stan as 
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patrons of the men, the Baptist and St. Matthias, Paul with his 
sword, Adrian the warrior with his anvil, St. St. 
Bartholomew, St. Simon, St. Thaddeus and St. Peter, holding up 
their symbols. Watching over the ladies also are their nine 
saints—St. Katharine with sword and wheel, St. Barbara with 
book, palm and tower, St. Dorothy with her rose basket. Here 


Ge ree, 


is St. Gertrude of Nivelle, known by her crozier and her three 
white mice, and St. Appolonia, to whose might the toothache yields, 
Who the 


holding up her pincers with a fanged tooth in them. 


a 


. oo ee ; 
Copyright THE PAVED 
king and queen may be is uncertain. The piece may well 


commemorate the sixth Henry, who loved Coventry as his rival 
loved Yorkist Shrewsbury, the red cardinal standing for 
Beaufort. A brother of the gild, this king must have many times 
entered St. Mary’s Hall, and the chronicles of 1456 tell how he and 
his queen, their crowns on their heads, walked in procession from 
the priory to St. Michael's church on the other side of Pepper 
Lane, and round by the steeple to Trinity churchyard, the 
Lord Beaumont bearing the king’s train, the Earl of Stafford 
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the hat of estate and Sir Jfchn Tunstall the sword. 
Or this tapestry may show us Henry Tudor and Elizabeth ot 
York, brother and sister of the Trinity Gild in 1499. For the 


date of the making we may note that 16s. 6d. is down in the gild 
accounts as paid in 1519 to two men “that taketh upon them to 
mend the cloth of arras.” But the entry has been somewhat 
carelessly taken as necessarily referring to 
In 1519 the gild had doubtless many “cloths of arras. 
That ancient room known the Mayoress’s 


this piece before us 


as Parlour i 
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reached by steps from a doorway on the right of the hall dais 


passing a brass wall-plate with the arms of Dudley which records 


ot 
pi 1\ ilewe > 


turage W 


(ueet 


a lease by the Duke of Northumberland 
Cheylesmore Park and the of 


lizabeth at the prayer of Northumberland’s son, Leicester th 


pas 


renewing by 


favourite. This parlour, in which Mary of Scotland sat 

prisoner, has been miserably handled, almost all antiquity bein; 
lost to it, save only its stout walls. Its traceried fireplace of stone 
is a nineteenth « entury copy, and an ill copy at that, of one in the 


al 
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Ne th banqueting hall \ niche above it has a trumpery 
{ f t Lady Crodiva But there are good pictures 

the wall, notably ruffed head to which the name of Queen 
Mary has been en, inst the wall in a corner is a rare reli 
of old wild days, t ma e oak chair of State, fifteenth century 

rk. with al ind worrying its quarry on the near arm and two 
lions Ipportin i. crown to head the upright of the end. Phe 
pposite upright, upon whose mouldings later chi els have been 
it work, has the Coventry elephant. The one end has its side 
fretted with tracery; but the other is in the rough, and it seems 
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ertain that this was in old time a double chair upon which on 
high days the Mavor of Coventry sat beside the Master of 


t} 


1e Gild. Oswatp Barron, 
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\ SPRING Rawat 
is 


LK DNESDAY, April 29th, was actually, so far as weather 


concerned, the first real day of spring, and, having 


arranged with a friend for a saunter of observation on that 
ay, I set off, It wasa really fine morning, and marvel- 
lously so when one remembered the terrible snow 
blizzard four days before L had not walked a mile of 
the six and a-hal o the trysting-place before there were many symptoms 


uit me that Nature indeed had awakened to her duties, and that spring 
was aciually and truly come rhe sun shone brilliantly, the air was soft and 
a thin wrack of sea mist floated over the hills. The snow had suddenly 


vanished Ina zt rings [ do not remember one so late as this, so tar 
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as the summer migrants are concerned. But to-day there were abundant 
signs that winter had vanished, Swallowsand martins were flitting constantiv 
to and iro, sprightly wheatears were pursuing their cheerful careers in much 
yreater numbers than had hitherto been the case, and various warblers, 
evidently newly landed, were to be noted in hedgerow, bush and copse. 
It is to be feared, by the way, that the blizzard of Saturday, April 25th, 
must have been the death of thousands of these small, tender birds of spring 
on the French and English sides of the Channel. The irruption of this 
week—following that outburst of snow-fury—shows conclusively that myriads of 
these birds were making, or about to make, their annual passage across the 
sea, But Nature takes little account of these holocausts, and the waste of 
bird-life, in the sea alone, during a single year 
must be enormous. 
THE STONE-CURLEW’S HAUNT. 

Away a few miles on the hill yonder lics 
a snug, quiet spot, where almost every spring | 
find a pair of stone-curlew. This year I have 
seen one bird only, but I have little doubt 
either that its mate was hiding somewhere in 
the neighbourhood or that it will shortly put 
in an appearance, All this tribe have the trick 
of squatting ; and lying with neck outstretched, 
flat upon the soil, a stone-curlew is often able 
to evade the inquisitiveness even of « searcher 
who understands its habits. These birds breed 
more often in this country than many people 
suppose, and if it were not for the unfair 
persecutions of the egg maniac and the dealer, 
they would rear their young frequently and be 
far more abundant than they now are. We want 
new and much more drastic legislation against 
the traffic in rare eggs in this country, and 






until that is achieved our scarcer species must 
continue to become yet more scarce, if, indeed, 
they do not vanish altogether before the neces- 
sary aid can be extended to them. 

THe MAksSH AND Its DENIZENs. 

But now, after a delightful walk, I am 
arrived in sight of the lowlands, which are my 
first goal. A small tiver meanders down a 
broadish valley, and in the marshes on either 
hand various wading birds delight to make 
their spring haunts. On the gorse-clad hills 
beyond badgers make their habitations and dig 
their earths; while on some flinty ploughs 
adjacent stone-curlews occasionally lay their 
eggs. (Quickly descending, 1 meet my friend, 
and we adjourn at once to a piece of marsh 
up-siream. Here, as we expected, are many 
green plovers and a few pairs of redshanks, 
birds which still breed, albeit occasionally 
harassed by shepherds and egg-stealers, in this 
locality. Crossing a reedy dyke, the eggless 
nest of a little grebe is noted, and here, too, 
are seen the reed-warbler and the reed-bunting. 
Male lapwings are tumbling and turning in the 
air after their spring custom, and the shrill 
cries of redshanks denote that they too are 
watching our approach, We take a turn round 
the marsh; but though it is apparent that both 
these species are breeding here, we do not in 
this instance light upon their nesting-places. 
In springtime I do not at all mind the sharp, 
familiar refrain of the redshank’s voice; it calls 
up many a pleasant recollection, and brings 
before the mind’s eye many a wild marsh and 
estuary. But in winter, when on wildfowling 
bent, I confess that the chiding note of this 
wader is anything but a pleasing accompani- 
ment, warning as it does, far and wide over the 
saltings, other and more important birds of 
which one is in pursuit. As we progress a 
great grey heron rises slowly from a dyke, and 

wii/M@} sails majestically away. He is not in the least 

afraid of us, and we have a clear view of his 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” plumage. At this season, when the vestments 

of all birds are so marvellously renewed, even 

the comparatively sober coat of this bird is well worthy of note, so perfect, so 

richly delicate are the harmonies in grey displayed as the great fisher spreads 

his wings and flaps croaking over the marsh. A couple of mallards rise 

further up-stream and clatter away; to-day these are the only birds of the 

duck kind observed during our ramble, though shoveller and teal are reported 
to breed occasionally in this valley. 


THE KEDSHANK’s NEsT, 

Turning down-stream we now visit another part of the marsh As we 
approach it half-a-dozen curlews rise and make cff seaward. Fifty yards 
beyond the first nest of the day is encountered. This belongs to a pair of 
lapwings, both of which are intensely annoyed at our discovery. In the nest 
are a couple of wee downy chicks, just hatched; while of the other two eggs 
one is already chipped and the youngster within will have soon broken i's 
prison. Mama Lapwing screams clamorously about us, while papa, not far 
away, is tumbling in the air in his maddest fashion. We leave this nest in 
peace and pass on. Two hundred yards beyond, in a tussock of long grass, 
we light on the nest of a redshank very snugly concealed. One egg has 


been broken and the other three are deserted. They are beautiful eggs, 
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particularly rich in colour and mottling, and the whole clutch would have SOME OTHER BIRDS OF THE MARSH 

been a very perfect one—to an egg-collector. The mystery of the broken egg But other and equally interesting birds are about the marsh, though not 
is rather difficult of explanation, It could not have been a rook or crow that did quite all are breeding. Here comes a sandpiper, and there fly a little knot 
the mischief, or the other three eggs would never have been spared. Possibly a of whimbrel. These latter are probably birds of last year, which are not 
sheep may inadvertently have trodden upon a corner of the nest. The going North to the Arctic Circle to breed with their fellows, and will very 
remaining eggs being now deserted, we take them for a youthful collector possibly be seen about this river and estuary all the summer. By no 
and move on. The sight of this nest satisfies us; we have no intention of possibility could whimbrel—half-curlew, as country people sometimes call 


robbing ether redshanks breeding in this marsh—there are several pairs them—be breeding so far South; their nearest nesting haunt would be the 
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within sight—and, having seen all we need of this wild wader and its home, Orkneys or Shetlands, while vast numbers of these birds go on the spring 
we pass on. Like most wading birds, the redshank is a far wanderer over migration to the much wilder and more desolate haunts, some reaching ev 
the world, I have seen and shot specimens as far Scuth as the southern such barren abiding-places as Greenland and Jan Mayen’s Land. Besides 
shore-line of Cape Colony, and these birds travel as far Eastward in their the whimbrel, we note to-day ring-plover, which nests here on the shing! 
migration as Japan. To me it is always a pleasure to find them nesting in near the estuary, and dunlin, the latter no doubt passing North after a brief 
crowded England; and to-day, within seventy miles of the ever-growing wen halt. In the midst of the green marsh, running confidingly near a lit 
of London, to see them thus thoroughly at home is, in truth, a very pleasant knot of grazing cattle, we light shortly upon five yellow wagtails, appar 


thing. only arrived some few hours on Englith soil. They are weary and very t 
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SPIRIT OF  : 
MIGRATION. 


5 soon as the days begin to lengthen, there appear in the 
farden, in corners quite undiscovered by the sun, a 


builb or two, braver than their fellows, thrusting a 
welconnr piece of colour upward, \t the une time 
in the woodland, where rub or tree bole has pro- 


tected it, a primrose shyly raises its face for the sun to smile 
upon, and rests content with the feeble vlance bestowed. 
Phrough the trees above go the tits, ever happy, keeping theit 
companies intact by ventle peepings to themselves; long-tailed 
tits in their chocolate and black, ox-eyed in their liveries of blue 
ind gold, coal-tits in their little black satin caps: all of them 


merry, rollicking fellows, enjoying the struggle for existence 
’ ~ ~ 7-4 ’ 


heedless of danger, thrilling with hfe. When the snow covers 
pasture and arable, the blackbird huddles under the evergreens, 
and the hare comes into the copse, but the tits wander on their 
joyful way, and through their insistent cheeriness at length infect 


the storm-thrush with their spirits. So on some soft dull day 
yunds of bird music, faint and uncertain, fall on the still damp 
air and find no echo, for the woods are bare of leaf and the hearts 
of other birds are wanting strength. ‘This is the first deceittul 
ign of spring, but though the world knows it to be false, it 
welcomes it and tries to think it true. The rooks that 
morning and evening through the short days of winter came, visited 
their nests, gossiped and flew away to roosting sites, now 
pass long hours in happy talk of family affairs and patch thei 
nests and rebuild where they must. The pushing house-sparrow, 
strong as the Western European in his desire to own, seizes 

raps of hay from out the hens’ house and proceeds to choose a 
pipe that he may block with his untidy nest. This sense of rest- 
lessness steals over all the birds and prompts them to become as 
inquisitive as squirrels, hunting for spots in which to make their 


homes, for the mating instinct comes upon them. Then of a 
night the wind veers northward again and the sun rises to 
throw some warmth upon a world of snow and, as he sets, to 
leave some warmth of colour alter him. Next day it 1s the 


ume, and so tor several days, each colder by a little than the 
last, spite of the sun's exertions. The mating instinct disappears 
is quickly as it came, the serious hunt for food is back again, 
but sull the tits go chasing on from tree to tree, saying that 
pring is here or will be soon. As if to cheer their plucky 
little hearts, in case they should fail through efforts long 
continued, there comes a brilliant day of sunshine, lighting 
everything with blue and gold, to match their coats—w thy, 
un ious tribute. In the woods and tields a latent power 
resurges, driving the life-blood of the trees to burst their buds 
ind of the plants to push forth tender green. It reaches to the 


depths of lite—now at its lowest ebb—and causes a something to 


well up in the heart of man and animal alike. It revives a powe! 
that bas lain dormant since the fat days of fall—a power with 
eneryy increased, controlled yet uncontrolled by will: a power 
of which seience takes no note, because it is not tangible, 
but one than which there is no greater. It is this force, silent in 


its working, that has made and unmade kingdoms since the world 
began. It places in the heart of man, when the sun gets back its 
power, a desire of change, a longing for the great unknown, a 
thirst capable of no analysis. It is an impulse, blind and 
unthinking as impulse m stly is; conveyed to each individual 
mind in subtle form that cannot be « myectured; excitement, at 


first suppressed, shows openly in one, and then another, and 
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another, to burst forth in the end and move whole nations from 
their fixed abode and drive them -whither? I[t matters not 
whither. The call is made, urgent, impericus. Nations answer: 
have answered, and follow the line of least resistance. Countries 
ire entered and conquered, opposition and obstacles counting for 
nothing, peoples are ousted, cities are burnt, not out of enmity, 
but because they affect the onward movement of the migrating 
host. Everything must pale before this wave of concentrated 
will-power. It cannot be subdued; it could not be overcome by 
any human effort. It fails with the failing of its own inherent 
power; it started we know not how. It ends we know not why. 
This is the spirit of migration—the force that has built up 
nations, pulled down nations, made and will make the history otf 
all. We, rebels from Nature, have heard and sliut our ears to the 
call, till now it affects us little and is understood by few. Here 
and there a member of some family answers the summons and 
leaves his world and friends for another land. But it affects not 
the bulk. The struggle for existence is lessened; so, too, the 
longing to go forth and strive; hence the call is seldom noticed, 
for in these days of peace it comes in gentler mood, and leads us 
forth but to our favourite woods and brings back happy 
memories of sunny summer days and quiet starlit nights. 
Perhaps it is better so; perhaps the benefits derived from 
ange are balanced by a contented mind and loyalty to home 
and those at home. Others, lower in the scale of life than man, 
at times of varying length, as with him, are suddenly aroused, 
maybe through feeliag want of space, and are driven onward 
by even blinder impulse than is he—onward through wilds or 
settlements or towns, ignoring ail ; onward over hills and valleys 
to the far sea, there to perish by the thousand, to fulfil a purpose 
known only to the great directing Power. Such is the lot of 
migrating rats and lemmings; but the tendency to move comes 
upon squirrels, too, and frogs and ants and bees, and possibly 
upon many others. But these are not now (they may once have 
been) regular migrations, decided by season, climate or food ; 
they are thoughtless, unnecessary and generally disastrous both 
to the migrants and cto those that meet them in the way. ‘There 
seems no aim in view. No good appears to be accomplished. 
Danyver of extinction sometimes threatens. But the birds, from 
out geological time until now, have yearly heard in the spring 
the bugles sound from the north the break-up of the ice, 
have yearly answered it. Theirs is no meaningless journey to 
uncertain fate. They know well why they go: they know well 
whither they are going: so they make ready. When the birds 
push North from the equator to the temperate zone, those from 
the latter move to the Northern flats, where the snow has 
covered and preserved the autumn berries and the sun is 
hatching myriads of insects from the swamps of these treeless 
wastes. ‘They fly by night that enemies may not see them; 
they chatter as they fly that they may keep together; they are 
pioneered over plains and hills and seas by those who have 
made the journey before; they keep the routes that theit 
ancestors of ages back followed, lines over islands long since 
sunk; they choose a time when the wind blows slightly either 
against them or on one side, because flight with the wind is next 
to impossible through lack of air resistance. And so they 
distribute themselves over large tracts of land (each where his 
food supply abounds, and is near at hand’ for the young when 
they are hatched), some near the cities of man, some in the wilds 
“here are times when storms arise 


cl 


where man has never been. 
and buffet the migrating host till, if at sea, they take refuge on 
a shipand cover it; but very few lose their bearings; many fail 
in flight, many are killed by striking lighthouse lanterns, some 
die exhausted on arrival; but hardly any are driven out of their 
course. The murtin that nested under your eaves last vear 


finds her way back again and is welcome. The cuckoo 
with the white wing primary yearly puts an egg in 
the wagtail’s nest in the sunk fence. The wveese that 


came South in the autumn to pay their rent, as the 
farmers say, and rested near the mountain tarn, collected 
there before they went North again, cheering the world 
below them with the yaggle that everyone knows and loves. 
And how do they know their way? Certainly not by any sense 
that we possess; probably by a sense of direction allied to that 
known to us asa bump of locality. Wonderiul it seems, but 
imple eno igh it must be really, else more birds would be lost. 
yut there is room for wonder—wonderful that the corncrake, 
with his painfully slow and floppy flight, should manage in one 
night to come several hundred miles; wonderful that the goldcrest, 
with his fragile boly and his wings unsuited for any sustained 
flieht, should ever leave our shores at sunset and find Norway 
before sun-up; wonderful that the easy-going rook should in 
migration fly 150 miles an hour or more; wonderful that plover 
should find their way from Labrador to Patagonia, and that 
they should still yearly make that enormous journey because 
their ancestors originally did so. Doubtless other conditions 
prevailed then, but custom and habit die hardly and slowly. 
Besides, the spirit of migration is at work and cannot be 
suppressed ; it 1s a longing for things long loved, it is the love of 
home, for where a man or bird is born his heart, or part of it, 
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will always be; it is an affection for childhood’s playgrounds, 
whether they were woods or fields or wastes. It is ali based on 
will power, the will to do and dare; for this reason have | said 
that there is nothing greater, that no human effort can check it. 
Above all, excitement plays a part and plays it well. The 
girl, just out and dressed for her first grown-up dance, 
has no appetite for food, was all anxiety for days beforehand ; 
but when the time comes she does not fail, though she dance 
every dance and every extra and eat no supper. [Excitement 
stimulates her mind; mind can do everything. This, or like it, 
is the same force that takes possession of the birds. You can 
examine a goldcrest’s wings and constitution, compare it with 
those of other birds, and arrive, you may think, at some idea of 
its capabilities of flight. But you cannot gange the force of 
will-power, and, without some knowledge of it, it were waste 
time to make calculations. Let us take a parallel in human life. 
A. girl, of a certain height and weight and build, is capable ot 
exerting so much power. You compute it, and with experiment 
find that you are correct, or nearly. But let that girl become a 
mother and see her child ill-treated, and she will then derive a 
strength out of all proportion to her body. What is that 
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strength ? It is the power of will, the invincible force of mind, 
which science ignores, because it is not tangible, as it ignores 
imagination, though, heaven knows, imagination is the making 
of all inductive science, and mind is the yvreat factor of the 
universe. This impulse to migrate may originally have been 
compelled entirely by food supply and climate, for it is. still 
partly determined by them; maybe it is necessary for the 
parents to have greater range where a family must be kept in 
food; maybe the young of some would not live if hatched 
under a Southern sun; maybe the migrations of now are, 
as some say, but the exaggeration of a habit; or maybe, 
as others say, all life originated in the Arctic regions, and 
the birds are still summoned thither bv the call of their 
ancestors. We do not know the cause for certain, we can nevet 
know it. Perhaps it was lost years ago, when our world was 
young. The birds themselves, if they could speak, could not 
enhance our knowledge. Lut if we live in the free air, under 
the blue sky, in the mountains, by the seashore, day afte 
day as do the birds, the feelings that they have steal gradually 
upon us, and bring with them an understanding of their lives 
and ours. 


SHOOTING. 


GAME-PRESERVATION AND THE PROTECTION 
OF RARE BIRDS. 

HE protection of our rarer British birds, fostered by 
societies the wide-reaching effect of whose work can 
scarcely be exaggerated, and in recent years aided by 
statute, is so closely connected with the preservation 
of game that a few words on this subject may not come 

amiss. While it would be impossible to deal fully in a single 
article with the many issues which arise, I will endeavour to 
indicate briefly the relations which now exist between the two 
causes, sometimes so antagonistic, at others so closely interwoven 
and connected. It has so frequently been stated that keepers, in 
their so-called ignorance, destroyed numbers of harmless and 
indeed useful species, that it would be little wonder if the public 
had been misled by the constant reiteration of these accusations, 
although they are generally brought forward by persons who, 
claiming to consider the question impartially, nevertheless com- 
pletely overlook the fact that the enormous increase of bird-lile 
during the last fifty years is due mainly to the very system of 
game-preservation which they decry. That certain species are, 
and have been, wantonly persecuted I shall presently show; but 
in the first place | will endeavour to present the situation 
as it would be in the event of game-preservation falling into 
disuse or being abolished. During the past spring and early 
summer certain hotels within reach of some of the wildest 
forests and moors in Scotland were filled with a class of collector 
whose name is equally odious to the true naturalist and to the 
sportsman. ‘These individuals, calling themselves naturalists, 
were in many cases trading collectors, working not for love 
of a hobby or from the desire to secure a new specimen, 
but for pecuniary gain. The eggs of our rarer birds find a ready 
market, and these men, so far from being content with a single 
egg or a single clutch, harry hundreds, not to say thousands, 
during the course of the season. The dotterel, dunlin, peregrine 
and eagle are four species which sufler at their hands; but the 
list could be extended ad infinitum. <A certain keeper of my 
acquaintance was recently offered £5 for two eggs of the golden 
eagle, well marked and fresh, but, needless to say, his reply 
was brief and to the point. In these remote localities the 
Wild Birds’ Protection Acts are practically disregarded, and the 
fact that intruders are promptly conducted to the nearest march 
is the only safeguard which the rarer species enjoy against these 
ruthless marauders. 

In a previous article I had occasion to refer to the increase 
of wildfowl on inland waters owing to the lack of disturbance 
found in the preserves alone. This is only one instance out of 
many which could be produced, and if we can imagine these 
sanctuaries destitute of the protection of the keepers, we shall be 
able to form an accurate idea of the scarcity of bird-life which 
would be the inevitable result. Every rare bird would be 
persecuted for its value in the market as a stuffed specimen 
or for its plumage, the eyries would be harried year by year and 
all edible eggs would find their way to market or to pot. In 
country districts a policeman is a vara avis, and, in any case, he 
has little time to spare. It is, perhaps, one of the most valuable 
provisions of the Wild Birds’ Protection Acts that any man may 
require the name and address of another contravening the law. 
This has placed a powerful weapon in the hands of keepers and 
watchers, who, while nominally engaged solely for the preserva- 
tion of game, can at the same time protect other birds from those 
who, under other circumstances, would exterminate many 
interesting and valuable species. It is not only on the moors and in 
the marshes that the rarer birds find sanctuary. We see the 


effect of preservation in other quarters—in the coverts and in the 
pastures, in the hedges and on the sand-dunes. The golden 
eagle, the great crested grebe, the shoveller and many others have 
extended their breeding range within recent years, and, were it 
not for protection of the eyries, the former would long since have 
been added to our list of extinct British birds. Such, in brief, is 
the effect of game. preservation and the protection of the raret 
birds. The true naturalist is invariably the friend of the 
keepers, for many of the latter class are close observers of 
Nature’s ways. Much valuable information and many oppot 
tunities for observation can be obtained only with their assistance, 
and for one rare bird killed by them, thousands rear their young 
undisturbed in the sanctuaries of the preserves. 

The other side of the question affects the predatory species 
alone, and | can fairly claim to deal impartially with this after 
making a close study of their habits and diet. There are certain 
species admitted by all to be injurious to game, and among these 
the eagle, peregrine and sparrow-hawk take first rank. The habits 
of the buzzard, owl and kestrel have provoked much controversy, 
and the evidence shows that, while these three are generally 
content with other fare, all will, on occasion, destroy young game 
birds. Personally, I am of the opinion that the damage done by 
them is more than compensated for by the quantity of ground 
vermin which they devour, and this not only from the farmer's 
standpoint, but also from that of the preserves-—for rats are, 
perhaps, the worst foe of the latter. 

The raven is, in the opinion of the writer, the one species 
which is persecuted without any justification whatsoever, paying 
the penalty of death merely on account of its unfortunate 
resemblance to the larger birds of prey when on the wing. 
Like the eagle and the buzzard, the raven frequently hangs 
motionless in mid-air or sweeps round in endless circles ovet 
some carrion which has aroused its attention. Early in the 
season the raven causes little disturbance, but when the g 
are pa ked on the hill-tops in late Se ptember and October | 
seen them rise and fly great distances on its approach. This, 
however, is a trifling matter when we consider the office of 
these birds in Nature’s scheme, for they are the scavengers of 
the moorland; no carcase of sheep, deer or grouse would be 
long allowed to pollute the ground if they were permitted to 
breed in security. The raven has been accused of destroying 


ouse 


have 


lambs and weakly ewes in the lambing season; but it is seldom 
that the spe ies attacks any bird or beast unless the latter is 
dead o1 dying, in which case the sooner it is removed the better 
for all concerned. To those keepers who make a practice of 
destroying the ravens’ nests year after year, | would point out 
the following facts, verified by personal observation and by 
careful enquiry among keepers themselves: That the ravens do 
not harry the nests and young of grouse, differing in this respect 
from their smaller relatives; that they allow no eagle, falcon ot 
hawk to approach their nest (a keeper of my acquaintance has 
seen them sally forth and drive an eagle from a hill two miles 
distant); last, but not least, that they are Nature’s scavengers 
and that their presence may have a considerable influence in 
preventing an outbreak of disease. Certain proprietors, to 
their credit be it said, are now protecting the eyries of the 
peregrine, in spite of the fact that the bird is undoubtedly 
destructive to game. In several extensive forests within my 
knowledge the ravens, falcons and eagles are yearly permitted 
to rear their young in _ security, grouse being there a minor 
consideration, 

When criticising the action of keepers in destroying vermin 
we must always bear in mind the fact that the habits of different 
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ies vary in different localities, their diet being dependent so much difference of habit in the birds that some of them are at 





nstances beyond their control. Wes an eX imple least a month later than others. Of course, it is not at all unnatural 


ot this in the ca of rooks, which do infinitely more damage to that the Scottish birds in general should be later by these weeks than 


I : bi er South ; but wh: re si i not expect is this wide difference 
ame in districts where there is little arable land than where the the birds further South ; but what we should not expect Is S e 


j of date in hatch out among Scottish birds even in the same county. It is 
reverse is the case. Similarly, in a season when mice, voles, etc., dle 5 
a difference for which it does not seem possible to account. It is not the 


are scarce, kestrels may, on rare occasions, take young gam ; bi 
case that the birds on one farm hatch out constantly later than birds on 


bit 5 ( ; rOW! oOWisS Ww Casi $ ) hei , 
urds, or the brown o may knock pheasants from thet another; and birds down almost on the sea-level hatch out no sooner or 


verer. place sm the dusk. Before we definitely decide upon later than birds at an elevation of 500lt, or so, Of course, it is not a 
the habits of any predatory species we must consider the specia question of some birds being later merely because the first eggs have been 
circumstances under which they maintain their existence the spoilt in any way—that would be intelligible enough, It is a sheer matter 
food which is available and th quantity ol the latter as com- of caprice, so far as the keepers are able to observe. It may be that the 
pared with the numbers of the former. The plague of wood later habit is constant in some families of partridges and the earlier habit in 
pigeons so bitterly complained about by farmers could never others, but that is a point which it would be almost impossible to determine. 
vave occurred if the birds of prey were as numerous as in forme Che difference in date is particularly remarkable because it is so much at 
days. \nother point worthy of notice is that the birds of prey variance with the regular habit of the partridges in the South, 
ire themselves the worst enemies of the rarer species, which HARD-BOILED EGGs FOR PARTRIDGES TO Sit ON, 
themselves are harmless. Phe peregrine, for ex unple , preys on At the risk of committing the gaucherie of giving lessons to those who 
the dotterel, the bare pl iteaux on which the latter nests affording are better able to teach us, it may not be amiss, just at this time, to remind 
little protection for either young or adult birds. keepers and others that a great reason why some of the partridge eggs of a 
\fter a careful examination of the nests and eyries of the former year, taken when they have proved unfertile and put as dummies, 
birds of prey which breed in the Highlands, the writer has been after being hard-boiled, into the nests of the following year, have been found 
much struck by the difference in the diet of different species at to break and go bad is that they have been boiled too fast—have been 


this season. The merlin, at other times harmless, brings young plunged into water at too a he wap y hag / are os ae by 
| bringing the water very gradually to the boil, the egys gradually being 
rouse and plovers to its young, while it is only on very rare ne ys ) ’ SS ) 4 


ecasions that the kestrel departs from its usual diet of fur. The 


parrow hawk alone of the smaller predat wy species 1s equally 


warmed up to the same temperature without any violent change. rhis is 
true of pheasants’ eggs no less than partridges’, though the former matter 


less, because the hen pheasant will lay to almost any kind of dummy egg put 


destructive at all seasons, taking its prey on the wing, striking a down as ground bait. The partridge is very much more delicate and 
full-grown grouse from the pack, or descending with lightning particular, and it is very hard to get her to lay or sit on anything 

yoop into the rearing-held, where it meets a well-earned except real eggs Pheasant eggs, curiously enough, will often be 
death. In conclusion, | should like to point out that, in such a accepted as if they were her own by the partrilge parent. The present 
delicate matter as the protection of birds of prey, much tact and writer has not seen the experiment tried, but believes that the partridge 
forbearance are necessary. Bird-lovers will accomplish infinitely would accept in this way any egg about the same size as its own—say a 


more by persuasion than by force, and to blame keep ‘rs for missel-thrush’s. It would be curious to test whether the white colour (which 
carrying out what they conceive to be their duty, is merely to could, of course, easily be tinted) of a wood-pigeon’s egg would make the 
mnake enemies of those who, if upproached in the right way, can partridge parent suspicious. We should be very glad to hear the experience 
render us much assistance. and whose active aid is the only safe of anyone who has made experiments of this kind, which are so obvious 
j ' that they are morally certain to have suggested themselves to many people. 
guard on which the feathered denizens of the moorland can ; ake pea : . 

If hard-boiled eggs of the wood-pigeon will serve as dummies for the 


rely, Hl. 1. Macrpnrerson. = 


partridge, there ought to be a good demand for them (there are never 
enoush of the infertile eggs of the partridge itself) where the plan of taking 


ITUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES AND THE CoLD SPRING. up the eggs till they begin to chip is followed, and anything that tends to 
IT is generally assumed that the severity of the weather at the end of April reduce the numbers of the pigeons would be welcomed by the farmer. 
will have had no ill-effect on the partridges, which begin their serious nesting Krrecr OF SNOW ON GrRoUSE EGGs. 
’ ! ; 
“a later date than that of those untimely snowstorms, This is a true A correspondent writing on the subject of the destruction of grouse eggs 


statement respecting th articular birds, but it is to be feared that . . : 
, ' Spe . pe vain . which the snowfall at the end of April must certainly have entailed in some 
we « not agree that the partrilges are to suller no harm at all in con- : : 2 : 
sing : ; ‘ sain y . apis parts of the country, draws attention to a point which is not generally 
quence of the evil weather Last season being as poor as it was, many : : 
juence « he «¢ uth Seaso 4 poor as y noticed, He says that undoubtedly a great deal more harm is done by a 
ople will of course have endeavoured to make up for the more or les . “ie . . 
| p i = comparatively light covering of snow which quickly dissolves away than by 
complete failure of the home-bred stock by the importation of Hungarian , " : ss ’ 
WW ' > snow which lies long. hough this sounds so paradoxical, there is no doubt 
birds have pointed out again and again how tImportant nt 1 in . . : 
! . os ’ I , 7 om much truth in it, the point being that when the snow soon vanishes the 


introducing Llungarians, that they should be obtained a ly i he wint : . 
: , ies 4 ; oul sy o cay SS oe Wine parent birds go back to their scrapes, find their eggs again and proceed to 


is possible, so that (for one thing) they may be the better able to acclimatise 


sit on them, On the other hand, if the snow continues a long while, they 


themsely to a country where, though the actual winter is, no doubt, far les , 
rae <i a do not return to the old eggs. Now, even the slight snow is likely to have 
rivorous than the normal winter olf the land tt which they ¢ mw, the s ing } : 5 
_— ‘ “ae ; scelesis oe - oe been sufficient to spoil the eggs, so the birds which eo back to sit on them 
is a good deal later and more trying Its conditions this year have been so , , : ; ‘ , 
“ ‘ are just wasting their time, and very likely will produce no brood at all that 
abnormally trying that even the very earliest imported birds must have found . . ie: , , , 
. season. Those which have lost their eggs altogether will, on the contrary, 
them hard, . . ' 
lay again very soon, and bring up, perhaps, quite as numerous and healthy a 
Capricious LAYING OF THK PARTRIDGES IN SOME PLACES brood, though, of course, not such early birds as if there had been no bad 


It is not a little curious that, whereas over the Eastern Counties and a weather at all. Beyond all question there is good argument in all this; but 
wes are very exact to date in their as for the inference which is to be drawn from it as to the prospect for grouse 


great put of England generally the partrid 
during next season, that is quite another question, for the snow has been very 


hatching out avery lar majority hatching in the week of Ju i 20th in 
variable in its depth and duration, and its effect will have varied accordingly 


Scotland they do not appear to be nearly as constant. In Fife, where there 


s some very good partridge ground, the average date for hatching is rather in different places. 


later than in England; that is to say, about the end of June. But there is [FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON CUR LATER PAGES, ; 


ON THE GREEN. 


Epirep sy Horace HutTcHinson. 


A New Bate THReaATENED peace with honour, this new ‘‘ notion” comes along. Are we to be all upset 
again, altering and stretching our courses? I, for ons, think there must be 


HAVE a letter from America in which is a passage that fills me with : 7 
the most dire apprehensions. It runs thus: ** It may interest you to a limit. IL was dead against “ standardising” the ‘** gutty” ball, as one or 
know that I have heard wonderful accounts about a new tvpe of ball two desired, when the rubber-core first came in, and believe I was justified in 
which is shortly going to appear on the market here, ma i ail enmne that view, because the rubber-core has certainly added to the greatest golfing 
new material, and which, | am informe l, is even going to out- lo the h ippiness of the greatest number; but the process of lengthening courses 


rubber-core. I am sorry to get this news, as these inventions are to suit new inventions in the way of clubs and balls cannot go on 
only upsetting and do not do any real good to the game, and [ hope it will for ever, Phe limit must be reached, if only because we live on an 
not prove all that it is cracked up to be. Still, nothing surprises me in this island, with strictly circumscribed territory, and golfing ground, even as it is, 
age of progression.” It really wili be a misfortune if the ingenuity of the is constantly rising in value and demand. Soon we shall be over the edge of 


the island. Moreover, in the opinion of most people, we have to walk quite 
far enough between our tee shot (if we happen to hit it) aud the next stroke, 
with our familiar rubber-cored ball. We do not want a ball which will 


American produces a ball that will fly further than the rubber-core rhat the 


rubber-core, perfectly hit by a fine driver off the tee, will go any further 





than a good ‘“‘gutty” ball perfectly hit by the same man, I hardly 

think; but it will go a great deal further ‘than the “ catty”? if both take us a longer tramp each time or else force us to take a motor between 
are a litile misshit, it is an easier ball to get away from a hard, shots Standardisation, althoush to be deprecated so long as it can be 
level lie, it goes much further off the iron c.ubs, an! weakly hitters delerred, is surely preferable to the vista suggested by this new idea, 

can drive it further even off the tee. [The conclusion of all this is THE RoyAL AND ANCIENT MEETING. 

that it is a further going ball in general than the “guity,” and we It is regrettable that many gool players among the members of the 
have already been oblig to make some moilification, in the way of Royal and Ancient Golf Club did not, for reasons which are their own, 
increased length, in our courses, in order to overtake this greater length of compete for its spring medal. Mr. Edward Blackwell’s reason for absence 
going in the ball, We have fairly accomplished that now, and just as we was reported to be rheumatism, that of Mr. Mure Fergusson, gout. We 


have our houses set in order and believe ourselves entitled to a little space of may hope both reports are untrue, or, if true, that both afflictions may 
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be transitory, and that these warriors will soon be taking part in 
the various jousts at Sandwich Reasons which w2 may hope were 


as respectable ani less painful accounted for the absence of Mr. J. E 
Laidlay, of Cap:ain Hutchison, of Mr. Norman Hunter, of Mr. Guy 
Campbell. As it was, on a beautiful day for scoring, sucn as the medal day 
certainly was, they may congratulate themselves with the conviction that they 
would easily have been round in many strokes less than Mr. Pease’s winning 
score of 79 and Mr. Maxwell’s second best of 78 Mr. Colt with 79 was the 
only other man under So. Tees were set back and the green was heavy, sc 
that there was no sun on the ball, and the course consequently seemed long : 
but the same conlition of heaviness made the putting easy. At least, so 
those said who putted well. Those who putted badly, and that was the case 
of the majority, said that it was wonderful that the greens were not so easy 
as they looked. 
THE ‘** BusINEss” OF THE MEKTING, 


Phe ‘* business meeting ” of the club had really quite as much to interest 
the general public as the medal competition. In the first place, an interim 
report, read by the chairman of the Rules of Golf Committee, showed that 
the committee, especially the local section of it at St. Andrews, had worked 
like industrious beavers at these rules all through the winter, and arrived at a 
code which is likely to conciliate opinion in the United States, in our own 
Midlands and, indeed, wherever men are willing to cri.icise it reasonably. 
It was intimated that its provisions would be given to members of the Royal 
and Ancient Club in draft and also to the public at large, so that those 
who see any just cause or impediment why they should not receive the 
sanction of the club may have an opportunity for discussing them while 
still in the fluid state, and sufficient reason for holding their peace ever after. 
Other remarks inspired, especially by the Green Committee, indicate! that 
the subject of tariffs on the old and new courses, with a view to easing the 
conges ton, especially on the former green, during the sumner months, 
continue to engage their anxious attention. That a solution wili be reached 
of this problem in such terms as will make for everlasting peace is a consum- 
mation deverdy to be wished but hardly to be reasonably anticipated, It is 
ail that can be expecte i that those in charge should be giving heed to the 
trouble. It is not, humanly speaking, possible for them either to create 
more links ground (though something in this way is being done by filching 
land gradually from the sea), nor can they invoke a beneficent pestilence to 
carry off the great m altitude of ineffectives, of whom it may be said that they 


would ** none of them be missed.” In the meantime all talk of the once- 


proposed fourth course appears to have died out through inanition and 





through a general belief that few human beings would be altruistic enough 
to go and play on this course even if it were created, 


A SIGN OF THE TIMEs. 


[ heard a man at St. Andrews, as he wis engig:ng a caddie, al lressing 
the caddie-master witi) ** Well, but he hisn’t got a badge,” and the caddie- 
master answered, *‘ Ah weel, he’s a mairrit mon, an’ badge or no balige it’s 
a mairrit mon ye'll tak’,” 


‘“ ” 


[nis is crypsic, and rather “intriguing” in its 
interest. The explanation, too, is interesting, but it is rather pathetic also, 
namely, that the past season for fishing has been such a bad one that the 
fown Council has given orders that, ** badge or no balge,” mirried men shall 
be given the prefsrence as caddies over those who have no families dependent 
on them, It is a sign of hard times in the past winter that this order should 
have been given, and also it is of interest to note the wise and paternal care 
thus exercised by the Town Council for the good of the peuple. 


** Nouveau Jeu.” 


There is a really new spirit of interest infused into professional golf by 
the result of the competition at Buriill. Very highly as we all esteem that 
gallant trio of golfers, Vardon, Braid and Taylor, we have been obliged to 
think for some little while past that competitions showing one or other of 
these at the head of the list, and probably all three occupying the three 
highest places (we must except the double championship of Massy from the 
category), are just a little in the nature of wiex jeu. Here, at Burhill, we 
have decidedly something in the way of nouveau jeu. There is Dancan 
(and again I may say that I am glad to see Duncan, with his -lightning 


methols, coming out on top, because his success may lead to a p'ous 





imitation of him, which may result in a general quickening of the pace of 
golf players) coming out three strokes ahead of al! that brilliant field, with 
Harry Vardon second to him. Vardon, they say, was perfect, except for 
some missed putts. But he does miss putts: that is his little way. If he 
did not he would be hardly human. Hepburn, Massy and Taylor were all 
eqaal at 7 Srail was 78, and Mayo and Ben Suyers the second 51 So 


° 
4? 
this is really 


a triumph for the younger school, and it is rather a pity that it 
was only a single-round affair, which, after all, has to count for little. In the 
afternoon a four-ball scoring competition was played. H. G. H 


GOLF AND THE SAVING OF DAYLIGHr MOVEMENT. 


At the present time a Select Conmittee of the House of Commons is 
hearing evidence about the public utility of a Bill which is before Parliament 
this season, and drafted by Mr. R. Pearce, M.P., designed to mitigate the 
waste of daylight by all sections of the community. A long list of eminent 
persons who favour the movement has been supplied. Among the names of 
the supporters are to be found several representatives of golf. Tuney include 
Mr. Thomas Barton, hon. secretary of the Banff Club; Mr. W. T. Watson 
Bourne, hon, secretary of the Atherstone Club; Captain H. R. Cobbett, 
Chislehurst; Mr. T. B. Earle, Acton; Mr. C. A. Garden, Buckie; Mr. 
T. B. Harrison, Chevin Golf Club, Duffield; Mr. W. Robertson, on behalf 
of the Dumbarton Club; Mr. James Shaw, Accrington; and Mr. J. IL. 
Wood, Dumfries ani Galloway. 





THe SUMMER EVENING ROUND, 

This * Daylight Saving Bill,” which has been read a second time fn the 
House of Commons, is really designed to give all persons engaged in business 
un Opportunity to enjoy recreation in the open air and in the sunlight at the 
close of the working day. The proposal is to obtain Somin, more daylight 
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each day for several months in the year by advancing the clock 20min. on 
each of the first four Sundays in April. In the same way the clock would be 
set back 20min. on each of the first four Sundays in September. Thus in 


Mav, June, July and August there would be Somin. more daylight after 





six o’clock in the evening and an average of 45min. more every day during April 
and September. Without entering into the merits of the suggested establish- 
ment of ** Bcitish Time” as it affects the community as a whole, it is obvious 
that the hon. secretaries of the golf clubs mentioned may have been 
induced to suyport the movement because of the advantage it will confer on 
golfers by enabling them to enjoy a good round of the links in fine summer 
evenings. At present where links are near a town a fair proportion of 
golfers take alvantage of the fine evenings alter business to snatch a 
scampering round of golf before dinner. But if the green is fairly crowded, 
and the weather dull, it often happens that the last half of the round is played 
ina quickly fading light, and sometimes the flag in the last hole cannot be seen 
much beyond the putting distance It is clear, however, that if the working 
day begins Somin. earlier in the summer months, and closes within the same 
interva! of time, there will be a good chance of a late afternoon round in 
good light and while the sun is still above the horizon. So obvious is this 
advantage that Lord Kinnaird says that a friend of his always puts his clock 
one hour forward in the shooting season so as to get the full advantage of as 


much daylight as possible 


WASTED DAYLIGHT AND Bic CHAMPIONSHIP ENTRIES, 
If, however, this suggested alteration of our clocks is a_ practical 
method towards the encouragement of general recreation in the open air, 
there is an aspect in which it may be usefully viewed in coping with the 


iv of champions wp The probl m onnected with the ‘** waste of daylight 





is always seriously felt there, for the growing number of com>etitors makes it 





almost physically impossible to keep the two competitions each within the 
compass of a week But here is a solution in the utilising of daylight 
that will give an hour and a-hall more each day for competitors to be 
despatched from the first tee Phe time saved is nearly equal to three- 
fourths of a round The authorities have been long discussing methods 
of limiting the number of entries and even of altering the basis of the 
amateur championship Before they set their hands to any drastic change, 
which is more likely than not to provoke discontent, let them first of all 


hazard the experiment, at any rate, of a lvancing the clock by Som on in th 


it Saving Bill,” If such a scheme had 


way suggested by the ‘* Daylig 
been in force last year in the big pr fessional tournament at Burnham 
Beeches, we should not have seen Tom Virdon finishing his round in the 
dark, and kind professional friends showing the player the line to the hole by 
lighting matches on the putting green. The local clu clock, indeed, 


should regulate the time-table for the te and all the watches of the players 


should be adjusted to the club clock, Phat simple solution for golfers, at 


any rate, cannot be looked upon as being subversive of the astronomical 
sanctity of Greenwich, 
Oventne or Norru Kenr Goir Cus, 

Che formal opening of the North Kent Golf Club at Foots Cray took 
place last week with a professional competition in which Vardon, Taylor, 
Massy and Donaldson, the local professional, a fine player from Aberdeen, 
were the players Ihe course is finely situated and it has been skilfully laid 
out It is about 5,800yds. in length, and the holes are varied in their 
character, The river Cray runs through the park, rhe clubhouse, 
once an old monastery, is a fine old building with a hall goft. long, 
and it has been furnished luxuriously In the morning play was by 
strokes, Vardon being partnered by Donaldson, while after lunch these 
two met Massy and Taylor in a four-bail foursome. In the stroke 
A 7 at the 
sixth and a 6 at the eighth spoilt his card going out, but he played very 


competition Vardon showed the most consistent form 


steadily coming home, and with an aggregate of 79 tock first prize, Taylor 
and Donaldson tied for second place with 81 each, and Massy was 82 
Vardon’s long game was particularly good, but, like Taylor and Massy, he 


dropped several strokes on the greens. In the afternoon Vardon and Donald- 


son gave a fine disvlay, and beat their opponents by four up and three to 


play. Out in 34, Vardon and Doniddson turned two up, and they came 


home in 33, thus having a best-ball score for the round of 67 YF 


CORRESPONDENC 


Pur CApDpDIE PROBLEM 





Sir,--l think many of the golfing readers of your paper must have 
welcomed the article by “*A. J. R.” in your issue of April 25th on 
the above subject; and it is to be hoped that the ventilation of this 
difficult problem = may lead to some solution of it. The writer goes to 
the root of the matter when he says that it is the duty of golf clubs (anu 
herein is included the individual golfer who forms the unit of the club) to see 
to it that the social and moral welfare of the youth of this country is not 


imperilied by inducements to the seductive but demoralising career of caddi 


on a golf links. [To one who realises the evil that the present system 
fosters, the pleasure of a nolle game 1s gt atly diminished If one cannot 
hope that everyone who plays golt will forego his convenience for the general 


good by carrying his own clubs, one may believe that he would not be 
unwilling to let a man attend on him, instead of a bov, even at some 
slivht sacrifice of efficiency in the matter of sharp-sightedness and alacrity, 
With masses of unemployed all around us it would not surely be 
impossible, with the co-operation of local authorities, philanthropic and 


religious societies, to arrange for the more deserving or needy of the 





A suggestion 


unemploye! to be engaged as caddies at a reasonable wage 
has also been made that in some cases lads to whom a few weeks or months 


of fresh country air would be invaluable, through a tendency to lung trouble, 
or for other reasons, might be re cued from the unhealthy atmosphere of our 
large towns and given the benefit of an open-air holiday on some neigh 
bouring volf links. This might be accomp!ishe! with a certain amount o 
care an! organising, and the earnings of the boys would contribute towards 
the expenses of finding bear! and lodging for and looking after tnem 


generally For the wajority of golf clubs, however, it seems that at 
g ) ) 
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—e 7 \ ont of ebieaion the bl | wouli be for t up, as at present it will prevent many of the best shots from 
| ! new ) vo } 1 tl ul vil ' '’? t _ chaste " ae ; s 
nent bol tr xperiment of employing men caddies i stead reaping their due reward. This, however, 1s typical of Sand wic hh 
y It ’ ‘ wn club were to try this ard, as is probabil it rolts but as this 1s not yet a “classic ‘ hazard, perhaps the designers 
ust in thes thood of a town, m a success of it, others might soon will alter it. There is a new tee further back at the tenth. The 
to ‘ b. L.. Witaoes eleventh is another hole which is greatly improved. A new 
vreen bas been made further on, and the flag can now be seen 
ALTERATIONS AT SANDWICH. when the second shot is being played. The green is of a 
N view of the Amateur Championship being played this reasonable size, and altogether this is now a good hole. No 
nonth at Sandwich, it may be of interest to some change at the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
intending competitors and spectators to give a_ short holies. ‘This is sad, as the three latter would be three of the 
description of the alterations which have been made in best holes anywhere if the silly “‘trenches” in front of all the 
thi yUrse It is, of course, common knowledge that for vreens were filled up and side hazards put in instead of them. 
me years a fight has been going on among the members of There is a new sixteenth to the right of the old one. As 
: we played this hole at the 
Easter meeting it was entirely 
spoilt by being semi-blind ; but 
ROYAL ST GEORGES GOLF CLUB. I understand that the com- 
1907 ewe mittee are now taking away 
. f the bank in front, which spoilt 
hing r KK what would otherwise have 
Wire a : ' > ie been a good hole. This will be 
tn cst er ) : the shortest hole at Sandwich. 
+ oe nanan. 2 : Although there are four short 
oF See holes in the first nine, they are 
\ a“ er we . none of them really short and 
a . . ‘ . , a / 
— — 3 +—<- » » ‘3 ae a ee all are blind, a very bad tault. 
% J a5: % x ; . eee atin. 3 - 
Bj \ $ Se NG ‘ his ought to make a really 
A } N & w= good short hole if properly 
f © oee bunkered. The seventeenth is 
aN i eve Yt “la bl “mtg age 
“ee = (ce { yn still a blot on the course, as 
' ‘we, st x4 ~~ Pp ad the green is in the same old 
; a | ee FS CO 7 /t} 'y 5 
© oy) tc ~ }‘ Py a a crater and all the worst shots 
“ - 4 ° 4 — 
| ctor »& vet the best treatment. The 
» "x Le tee shot, however, is improved, 
‘ G Zo} as itis played from further to 
> - the right, and it is much 
wl; Ane if 
("> (is 2 narrower than it used to be. 
ORT  S. If they would only throw the 
P al , hill in front of the green into 
yg _KEFERENCH the crater and make a green 
/ - “tun come  puaaamammecnmm enue 14 0¥ sloping gradually from right to 
7 . : som + ping g y fi sh 
14 wed ms Meas Y : : o 308 left, with the hole in full view, 
a AF and , ‘ ry the result would astonish them. 
7 ‘ a ~~ om ist a “ 
g4 on ola be be. ee SS “4 rhe eighteenth green has been 
a, i Gae dy r oe wie f°" taken on some 12oyds., and it 
oh nce (Gotten 8 A = 3? is now a very good length and 
‘e nw WA 3 : = $33 a very good hole. ‘The only 
+40 CS Surveved Mawr 1906 390 ° 
‘ be geome tm f See” pelglelietien oe weak things about it are that 
a4 
tat 634 the green bunkers are too 
small and rather too far out, 
THE PROPOSED ALTERATIONS. and that there is a lump in 
the front of the green which 
the St. George’s Club as to the proposals for making a radical makes the hole blind. One can see the flag, but not the 
alteration in the course as originally laid out. The progre bottom of it, and the result is that no stranger can tell how 
sive party wish to make the two halves more equal in far on it Is, 
leneth, to try and obviate the maddening waits which now 
take place at the third, fifth and sixth tees, and to take CORRE PO \7 EN 
away some bunkers and make others. ‘Their contention is that, v A l %, 4 . 
since the advent of the rubber ball, the course has become too ne ve i i ’ 
, . WINCHESTER COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
easy to be a good test for the best players, and that certain ‘ . ‘ a 
; . {To THe Eprrok or ** Country Lire.” | 
hazards in front of the greens, notably at the seventh, thirteenth, ; 

1 tif a et Sik,—-May I address you once more on this subject? I notice that no 
fourteenth and hiteenth holes, are now a bar to the best sh ts progress has been made with the ‘‘improvements” since I sent you the 
being properly rewarded ; further, that the approac hing generally carefully-prepared and correct sketch of the cement floor which stretches 

» too easy and that there are more blind shots than are ne« essary. across the chapel, and whose iron girders have caused the mutilation of 
The other party simply say: “ We like the course as it is, and the original stonework by their insertion into the walls. Is Mr. Carie 


t to any alterations.” This line would be all very well if 
hampionships were played on the course; but, as both the 
open and amateur events are held here, the progressives have 
Let 
us hope the present changes may be the forerunners of further 
, Which may, in the future, do full justice to the finest bit 
of golfing ground in the kingdom. The first hole has a new tee 
further back, and, so far, the ruling body have 
lined to place the green to the right, where there is a lovely 
natural putting green. here is also a very good one to the left, 
but the hole be still just beyond the bunker and quite 
impossible to get near with a following wind. At the second 


no ¢ 
stuck to their point, and have at last got something done. 
chante S 


some 30yds. 


de 


Wilil 


hole the old hog back, short of the green, has been eased 
off a litth,. No changes at tke third, fourth, fifth, sixth 
or seventh, though at the latter a new green, some 4oyds. 
or 5o0yds. further on, is in course of construction. his, 


however, does not look as though it would be used this year. 
No change at the eighth. Phe ninth of the 
best changes has been made. ‘This used to be one of the worst 
holes to be found on any course ; now it is quite a good two-shot 
lhe tee remains in its old position, but the green has been 
taken on to the old sixteenth. The result is that the tee shot 
must be played to the left of the “Corsets,” and a full shot with 
the brassie will take one on tothegreen. There isa deep, grassy 
pot short of the green proper, which I think requires partly fillin; 


is where one 


hole. 


r 
> 


beginning to hesitate, although he refrains from answering my enquiry 
as to whether, in his opinion, the horizontal bisection of the north window 
and south arch does or does not constitute a disfigurement ? Now I 


have other questions to ask, and as Mr. Carée is silent, I will put them 
to Dr Newsparer 


that he points ol 


Burge, who, very kindly, wrote to the Church Family 
* be 


which I was evidently unaware 


would happy to inform me upon a number of 
*: (1) [s the new floor to provide room, not 


only for the organ, but also for sone of the boys? (2) How is it to be 
(3) Mr. 
propose to ckiain admittance by tampering with the tracery of the window 


thove the arch which he has already bisected ?—W. A. 


wproached without further mutilation cf the fabric ? Does Caroe 


A TURKEY TALE, 
{To tHe Epiror oF “ Counrry Lire.” 
The 
keeps turkeys, as does a farmer whose farm adjoins 
Lately a strange turkey hen was found in the rectory 
grounds by the rector’s wife, who, presuming it to belong to the farmer, 
threw it back over the hedge into his curtilage. 


Siv,—The following incidents may be of interest to your readers : 
at M- 


the rectory grounds, 


rector’s wife 





The next day, and many 
days in succession, the process was repeated, but the turkey returned to the 
rectory grounds persistently, One day the rector’s wife noticed that the 
turkey had got one wing clipped, and, meeting the farmer, she twitted 
him with his incapacity as an effective wing-clipper, when he replied 
that the turkey was none of his, and that he had thrown it back that 
and every day, believing it to belong to the rectory. Next, the postman, 
a man of very varied information, brought word that a turkey hen was 
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missing from a faim at § a mile and a-half distant, and 


soon a 


daughter of the farmer at § came, identified the turkey as her parents’, 


slung it over her shoulder and carried it in triumph back to the 
farm at S The next important event was—the handsome turkey cock 
of the rectors wile was missing. Again, the omniscient postman related 
that at the farm at $ a fine turkey cock had taken up his residence. It 


proved to be the rectory bird, and wis taken back to its home and kept under 


superv sion, 
if Ile 


find. 


The problem is, how did the turkey-cock know where the hen 
had at at S$ 


Moreover, there is another farm close to the rectory, where they 


never visited the farm and the way is not 


easy t 
keep lovely brown and cinnamon and white turkeys, with good tail feathers for 
mon flies, 


Why not have called there first, at any rate? But no, he must 


have walkecd 


the mile and a-half down the high road, past one farm and severai 
the fields 


I have often heard of dogs returning long distances 


cottages and a public-house, or have taken short cuts across 


and committed trespass. 
to their homes, and I have heard of homing pigeons, but 


ww. ie 


not of turkeys 
paying independent visits to friends away from home ie 


LOAD IN A BIRD'S NEST. 
{To rue Evrror or ** Country Lire.” } 


Sik,—One day last week on going to look at a hedge-sparrow’s nest in 
which I knew there were eggs, I saw what I at first supposed was the bird 
dead on the nest, but on further investigation I found a toad ia possession, 


black. When I 


nest was about r4in, from the ground, in a 


It was a very ugly specimen, almost removed it I found 


The 


The original owner has, of course, deser'ed, and 


three eves In nest. 


clump of ivy near a pond, 


as the toad has not returned it has, | suppose, discarded the idea of beir 


ow 
iS 


able to hatch birds’ eggs. I shall be glad to know if any of your readers 
have ever met with a similar instance.—J. WELCH 

PS Since writing my letter of yesterday I find that the toad has 
again taken up his quarters in the hecdige-sparrow’s nest. J. W. 

MIGRATORY BIRDS IN THE CITY. 
{To tHe Epirror or ** Country LiFe.” | 

Sir,—To-day my wife and I have from time to time been interested in 
watching from my stuly window the silent, ceaseless activity of a garden 
warbler, now In the rank after-growth of crocuses and daflodils, now in the 


open frame among the aphides-infested tulips, and sometimes in the outer 
the At this the had 
occazional visits from redstart, thrush and wren in our tiny city garden, but 


greenhouse among ferns, time ol year we have 


never for the last twenty-one years from a garden-warbler. PP. CLEMENTI 
Smiiu, St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe Rectory, E C 


KEEPING LATE HOURS. 
[To rue Eprror or ** Country Lire.” } 
Sir,—I think the following may be of interest to some of your rea/ets. 


During the recent moonlight nights I was roused about twelve o’clock 
bird’s song and found that a thrush which had a nest in a tree just outside my 
bedroom window had evidently mistaken the hour and was piping sweetly to 
cheer the vigil of his mate, who was on the eggs. The effect was to rouse 
the other birds and swell the chorus, and this happened on two other nights 
curing the bright 


moonlight. The eggs are now hatched, notwithstanding 


the weather, and the thrush seems to find the demands 


of the nestlings quite enough and no longer sings at 
night H. pe PINNA, 
SPRING ON THE CAIRNGORMS., 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Counrry Lirk.”] 
Sik,—IL enclose a photograph of some very interesting 


fir trees in Glen Quoich, among the Cairngorm Mountains. 
rhe trees were blown down by a very severe gale from 
the north-west as long ago as 1891, and are now very 
weather-beaten 


bleached and 


in appearance. The trees 
were natwally grown, and some were considerably more 
than Soft, hieh, 
app », but 


most lovely 


Ihe Glen now presents a very desolate 


irance the 


notwithstanding this it is one of 
the The limit 


growth here is roughly 2,o00ft., where the trees struggle 


valleys of Cairngorms. of 
up the slopes of Beinn a Bhuird, close on 4,000lIt. high. 


Srion P. Gorpon 


ROBIN 
[To 


R,—For the last 


AND 


WAGTAIL 
EDITOR 


SHARING 
** COUNTRY 


A NEST. 
LiF.” | 


weeks or more I have noticed 


OF 
SI three 
a“ robin hopping about my garden, and it has now made 


a hestin the ivy ; but since then a pied wagtail has been 


going in and out of the said robin’s nest. To-day I 
went to see how the robin’s eggs were pregressing, 
and found five wagtail’s eugs and three of the robin’s. 
Is ita freak in Nature, or do robins and wagtails 
mate together? I have never heard cf another case 
like this, Could you inform me if this is the case or 


not? The pied wagtail is on the nest at the present. 


the hen robin might be dead and the cock has got the wagtail to hatch the 


I thought perhaps 


eggs for him.—M. Hoareg. 
CUCKOO LORE. 
[To tHe Eprror or **Countrry Lire.”’] 
S1R,—It may intere-t your correspondent who, in Country Lirr of 
May 2nd, mentions the custom of Somersetshire folk to say ‘‘hurn, hurn,” 


viz., run, run, when first hearing the cuckoo, suiting the action to the word, 


to know ..at the custom is at least two hundred years old, and was, more- 
over, sufficiently well known to find a niche in John Gay’s ‘* Pastorals.” In 


Nis fourth eclegue, entitled ‘* The Spell,” in which the forsaken Hobnelia 
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seeks magic means for recapturing her faithless Lubberkin, the following 


picture of your correspondent’s ** hurn, hurn ” finds faithful charming 


pre sentment 


‘* When the first vear I heard the Cuckoo sing, 


And call with welcome note the budding spring, 


I str tightway sel a-running with such h iste, 


| ' 
smock lust, 


th that 





won ti carce ran 


sO 
“Till spent for tack of breath, quite weary grown, 
Upon a rising bank I sat adown 

shoe, and by my troth, I 


Phen dotf'd my swear, 


Pherein I spy’d this yellow trizzled h 


As like to Labbe 


ul 


in’s in curle and hue, 


As if upon his comely pate it grew.” 
Can vour correspondent tell us anything about the cuckoo-ale ? I 
Shropshire folk, in 1821, honoured the cuckoo as follows: ‘As soon 
as the first cuckoo has been heard, all the labouring classes leave work, 
if in the middle of the day, and the time is devoted to mirth and jollity 
over a cuckoo-ale The cuckoo spell, by the wa worked by Gay 
forsaken maiden, after her breathless run, achieved (together with her other 
eflorts) its rewar 
** But hold—our Lightfoot barks and cocks his ears 
O’er yonder stile see Lubberkin appears 
Ile comes, he comes, Hobnelia’s not bewray’d, 
Nor shall she crown’d with willow die a maid.” 
Gev was Devonshire born, so the “ humm, hurn” of the West Country, 
immortalised in his ** Pastorals,” may have been a reminiscenc f his chil 
hood,—-G. M, G, 
rilk ChHouGI 
{Yo tuk Epiror or ** Country Lire.”’] 
Sir Phere is no doubt that the chough was formerly much commoner than 
at present, bul was it ever other than a maritime species in these islands ? 
Some fifteen years ago I argued in the Zeo/ogis/ that the ‘** russet-pated 
choughs” of **A Midsummer Night’s Dream” were jickdaws, and I believe 
the same to be tree of the choughs that ‘Swing the midway air in ** King 
Lear, ind, indeed, wherever the name occurs in Shakespeare Hence I 
have no doubt that Bunyan, in the passage quote I by you, and most, if not 
ill, inland writers of his day who mention the chough, mean the jackdaw, 
On reference to the word *chough” in the Oxford Dictionary, [see that 
Dr. Murray, though doubtful about the passage in ** King Lear,” interprets 
‘*Corvus monedula.” I may say that I have seen from the top of the clifts 
in North Devon jackdaws winging the midway air precisely as described by 
Edgar in this play Our red-legged chough was commouly distinguished as 
the Cornish chouel I! A. EVANs 
Pitt GOLDEN ORTOLE IN CAPTIVITY, 
[To tun Epiror of *CouNTRY Lire.” | 
SIR I read the letter of your correspondent B, de Dedem, in your ue of 
March 2Sth with particular interest, as last year I had two golden orioles in 
captivity, Here ia Simla there is a hawker of various birds, who carries a 
long pole over his shoulder, to ether end of which are attache la number of 





smail cages containing little captives for sale. Ie brought his stock to our 
house, and we immediately saw that he had a bird rarely seen here 1 ma 

golden oriole, Ile was a very nice specimen, and after I bought him he 
became quite tame, and would eat from our fingers and let me carry him 
about on my hand, I do not know ifhe had been brought up in captivity, of 
how long the man had had him before he came to me. I had a very large 
cage made, and after a time, thinking he might like company, succeeded in 
obtaining a female. But she was in a sad « lition from long confinement 


in a dirty little cage, and I bought her more cut of compassion than 


because she was at all iltract and consolation I have 


she died svon 


ive, 


is that her remaining days were sp comfort, as 


afterwards, [I believe of a surfeit of cake, of which she was inordinately 
fond, antl always came to the bars of the cage for it at teatime, 
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other ori came to an untimely end also; some _ careless servant 
nav left the « A door open, he flew away on to a branch of a very 
hig ir tree, where no one could get at him. Ile had not been there long 
fore his br tp ge attracted the evil notice of one of the enormous 
ray s about here, who slew him with his powerful beak in sheer wanton 
cruelty Ile was an extremely handsome bird, with bright yellow and black 
' e and wonderful eyes like live 
ru ri lemma was quieter in 
" *, a sort of greenish yellow ail 
over, W slightly darker shading on 
wings i tail As they are not natives 


ris of India, they must have 
been rou iron somewhere in the 
where they are, I believe, fatrly 
; M. Leverr-VRats 


Phil VORACLIOUS PIKI 


ro rue Eprror. | 


Sir,—Last week the keeper of King’s 
Mill Ik rvol, picked out from 
amor the Ww is ap ec we hing ZOU, 
with nother pike half swallowed, 
wi im it turn “il a youny coot in 

mou Il much d mn sed and 
past presenvil Years ago I picked 


itof the water in the same dam a pike 
with another pike nearly as big as itself 


woa thir of us length in the first 


me's mouth, The one was dead and the other just alive; but I never neard 
of «a similar case to the first one. King’s Mill dam is on the site of the old 
will of ti legend referring to the King and Miller of Mansfield ALFRED 


\DLINGTON 


HAVI 1 ANY RIGHTS?” 
ro ine Eprror or ** Country Lirt.”] 


Sir,—I should be vlad if you would vive me your alvice on a subject which 
must | if great interest to many dwellers in the country. Phe village in 
whe I live has very heavy rates (12s. 6d. In the pound), chiefly owing to a 
drau scheme which has just been carried out and partly owing to mis- 
management I liv t mile from the village and entirely isolated from tt ; 
but, being in the parish, hive te pay the same rates as those who benelit 
from the drainage. Have I any redress? Can I demand that they bring the 
rainage along the road so that I can connect; and if they refused (which 
I hoy they would), can I refuse to pay the rate? I also have to pay 
for scavenying Those in the village get their refuse 1 moved, Ido not, 
iltthough I have to pay the rate Hflave I any rights ?—I1. 





A DOORWAY FROM ST. MACLOU, ROUEN 

(To tHe Environ or **Country Lire.” } 
Sik, I do not, of course, for a moment desire to compare the efforts of 
my litthe hand camera with the beautiful pictures of architecture in Rouen 
which have just 
appeared in 
CouNTRY LIFI 
from the photo- 
graphs of Mr. 
Frederick Evans. 
gut the author 
of the text which 
accompanied 
them has laid 
Stress, in his 
useful little book, 
“The Story of 
Rouen,” on the 
individual beauty 
of the doorways 
in that won- 
derful old city, 
pointing out 
that while the 
western facade 
of the cathedral 
containing the 
well-known 
carving of the 
daughter of 
Ilerodias) is 
straight, that of 
St. Quen used to 
exhibit a re- 
entrant curve, 
while that of 
St. Maclou 
swells outward in 
a beautiful semi- 
circle Itis from 
this latter church 
that I send you 
the photographs 
of doors which 
were probably 
carved by Jean 


Goujon, and are 





certainly worthy 
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of that great artist’s reputation. They were begun in 1527 and finished 


before 1560, and Goujon is known to have been in Rouen in 1540, when 


he would be twenty years of age, and in the next year he is known to 
have worked both on St. Maclou and in the cathedral. His doors were 
sadly mutilated by the Huguenots in 1562, and in 1793, when a barrelmaker 
was slashing the heads of the statues with an axe, the crowd shouted 
**Celui-la sera un fameux patriote,” 
The panel in which four draped figures 
of prophets uphold the square frame 
of the central, circular relief, is from 
the 





entral doors of the church. The 
scenes chosen by the sculptor are 
chiefly taken from the story of the 
Good Shepherd, which is so appro- 
priate to the staple industry of the 
town, and is repeated on the arch- 
way of the Grosse Horloge. -A 
CONSTANT READER. 


ABNORMAL EGGS IN WILD 
BIRDS’ NESTs. 
[To tHe Epiror.] 
Sir, All birds are, of course, liable 
to eggs lay occasionally cither abnor 
mally large or small, but the cases 
are always sufficiently rare to attract 
attention when they occur in wild birds’ 


nests, Very small eges may some- 


times represent the maiden efforts of a young female, but this is by no means 


alwvys the case Very frequently they are due to some wisorder in the ovary, 
and in such cases the egg usualiy contains no yolk, though that the lapse is 


only temporary is shown by the fact that normal eggs are usually produced 





within twenty-four hours of the small one, The cases sometimes reported 
of perfectly formed, though very small and yolkless, eggs found within 
n egg ol the ordinary size are only instances of unusual dev: lop rent of such 
disorders; but there seems room for enquiry regarding the predisposing con- 
ditions by anyone sufficiently interested in such subjects. Very large eggs, 
on the other hand, generally mean that two yolks have been enclosed 
within one shell, with the result that, when hatched, a monstrosity in 
the chick may be 
expected, rhe 
ac smpanying 
photograph, 
taken a few days 
shows such 


an egg in the 
nest of a pec wit, 
It contained two 
quite distinct and 
perfectly formed 
yolks, each ol 
which examina 
tion showed to 
have veen  fer- 
tile; but the nest 
wasunfortunately 
deserted alter 
incubation had 
lasted only a lew 
days. The nest 
contained only 
three eggs, in 
place ol the 
normal clutch of 
four, thus further 
demonstrating 
that the double- 
yolked one re- 
presente! two 
eggs, and that no 
additional em- 
bryo had been 
produced to sup- 
ply the place of 
that which had 


miscarried. The 





photograph of 
the nest was 
taken as the bird left it and while the eggs were yet quite warm, 


and the position of the large egg would seem to suggest either that 
the bird had found it unnecessary to point its small end inwards, being 
able without doing so to easily cover the three eggs, or that the unusual 
weight of the egg had not admitted of its being comfortably moved, The 
large egg measured 2°6in. by 1°5:n., the other two being slightly in excess 

1°7in. by 1°3in. For the sake of comparison it 


of the usual average size, viz 
may be stated that an average curlew’s egg measures 2°7in. by I’gin , and, 
while upon the subject, I might just add, for the benefit of anyone specially 
interested in such subjects, that | have at different times found the following 
unusually large or small eggs, the average size being stated in each case within 
parentheses and all the measurements being in inches and decimal parts thereof : 
Peewit, 1 by °75 (1°6 by 1°3); magpie, "7 by “5 and 1°6 by 1°2 (1°4 by 1); 
jackdaw, ‘9 by “6 and ‘6 by ‘5 (1°4 by I); raven, 2°3 by 1°6 (1°9 by 1°3); 
grouse, "7 by °§ (1°75 by 1°2); partridge, “5 by *4 (1°45 by 1°15); black- 

7 1°8 (2°2 by 1°5); blackbird, *6 by *3 (1°1 by °85); 
water-hen, ‘9 by “6 and 2 by 1°4 (1°65 by 1°2); and the list might be consider 


headed gull, 2 by 


ubly augmented were a careful survey of notebooks instituted, — LICHEN GREY. 














